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PREFACE TO THE SECOND ■EDITION. 


The favourable reception which the Anglo-Indian 
public has been kind enough to accord to the present 
work in its first form ^' How to know the Indian Ducks 
has been deemed a justification for the issue of this 
revised ed tion, which has not only been brought up 
to date as far as Indian waterfowl are eoneerned, but 
amplified by the addition of brief notices and descrip¬ 
tions of all non-Indian Asiatic species. Thus the book 
is now a complete guide to all the wild fowl of Asia 
from the Mediterranean to the PaciffCj and will, it is 
hoped, be serviceable to sportsmen East and West of 
our Indian Empire, as well as affording means of iden¬ 
tification to Anglo-Indians of species at present not 
known as Indian, but likely in the future to come over 
our borders, as the Red-breasted Goose and Mandarin 
Duck have done since the publication of this work in 
its original form. 

By way of keeping to the original plan of a work of 
reference for Anglo-Indians especially, however, the 
matter dealing with non-Indian Asiatic species has been 
kept in small print, and these species are not included 
in the keys, to simplify matters as much as possible. 
The majority of the ducks the sportsman is likely to 
meet with, it must be remembered, are found all across 
Asia in greater or less abundance, so that if he knows 
the Indian species he will be well advanced in his know¬ 
ledge of those he may meet with in shooting elsewhere 
in Asia ; or in Europe either, for that matter. 

By way of making the work as useful as possible to 
beginners, the drawings of heads which have now been 
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added—tke work of that most accurate artist, Mr. H 
Gronvold,-—have been selected so as to illustrate th 
commoner kinds of ducks, etc., and include all thos 
most likely to fall to the gun in ordinary Indian shooting 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


“ How TO KNOW THE INDIAN DUCKS. 

The present little work is substantially a reprint of a 
series of articles, which appeared in the Asian from 
November 1898 to June 1899, with a few additions and 
alterations ; and I am much indebted to Mrs. Targett, 
the proprietress of that journal, for permission to- 
reproduce the series in book-form. 

My excuse for doing so is, that having for years taken 
an interest in the birds with which it deals, and having 
had, from my connection with the Indian Museum and 
my opportunities of keeping an eye on the Calcutta 
market, the privilege of recording during the past six 
years an usual number of raritjes, I have felt impelled 
to put before the public a little handbook which may 
prove useful to those who are less fortunately situated. 
I can at least claim, I think, te have made my diagnoses 
simple and plain, and to hive succeeded in keeping 
almost entirely free from technical terms. 

The General Synopsis of the Indian Ducks, which 
forms Appendix I, and the Index of the work, is more 
than has been attempted by any previous writer in this 
field ; and the succeeding Table of colours of Full-plu- 
inaged Males, if read with any attention, should serve 
the purpose of the identification of such nearly as well 
as a series of plates ; for young birds and females, even 
plates are hardly sufficient without diagnoses or des¬ 
criptions. 

1 must, in conclusion, express my obligations to the 
writers of other works dealing with this subject, and in 
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especial to Messrs. Hume and MarshalFs invaluable 
Game Birds of India, Burma, and Ceylon ; Dr. W. T. 
Blanford’s fourth volume on Birds in the Fauna of 
British India series, the nomenclature of which is 
followed in the present book ; and Mr. E. C. S. Baker's 
series of articles on Indian Ducks and their allies, in the 
Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society. In 
addition, I have been indebted for pieces of information 
to several friends, whose names mostly appear in the 
course of the work. 


April, 1901. 


F. FINN, 

Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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The Water Fowl 

OF 

INDIA AND ASIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

Introduction. 

There is no more generally interesting group of 
birds than the family Anatidce, which includes the Ducks 
and their allies the Swans, Geese and Mergansers ; and 
certainly there is none in India, or in most other coun¬ 
tries either, better fitted to attract to the study of general 
ornithology those hitherto unacquainted with its charms. 
So many species occur in our area ; they differ so inter¬ 
estingly in their habits ; their plumage is often so striking 
or so delicately beautiful; and last, but not by any 
means least, they are all fit, and some very- good, to 
eat. I say nothing of the sport to be obtained from 
shooting them, for to most people that will be the leading 
motive for making their acquaintance at all; though, 
from another aspect which has been too little studied. 
both by ornithologists and by the general public, Ducks 
are not unworthy of attention. Given only a little pond, 
no birds are so easy to keep as pets ; they can be allowed 
to run even in a garden, and are generally both hardy 
and peaceable, while requiring the minimum of atten¬ 
tion. They seem to be invariably popular in public 
gardens, and I do not understand why they have not to 
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a greater extent engaged the attention of ampt^nr-^ i 
birds. Out here, of course, the unsettled +■ 

many of us forbids much keeping of pets but^t!? 
retiring Anglo-Indian, or to him Ihose^lSs are op-i ^ 

one place for his whole service, I can cordiallvVerr, ^ 

the .. waterfowl fancy, ■' if hi cS.sZ S ““r*”' 
Returning to Ducks as game the nlepQ„rA i ■ 
a bag is much enhanced, to any one who 
birds, by the possibility of seciSn^a rarRv 
particularly great in the ease of Bulks I dlnolt? i® 
that the record of rare “ occurrences ”’is hv 
the highest form of ornithology • but out here the 
of it is at least not harmful, a^t' too o?te„Za,tZe S 
IS indeed important, seeing the vast area we hai e^ldepl 
with. And any extensive Duck-shooting or even 
searching a market or native fowler’s catch Iq hLi ! 
result in some - find " of value to fheZfmllist 

How to Distinguish a Duck. 

Having said this much by way of introductinn 
may proceed to the means of distinauishinp- a ri 
when the bird has been obtained by meins leeftimii 
Ofhtnwise. Most people know a cLfc or Goog'lt ‘iZ.’' 
ut there are exceptions, and for the sake of these v^eak 
brethren, I must ask those whose knowledge is ereatk to 
excuse what will seem to them unnecessary dS i 
have heard of one sportsman exhibiting akomoran/ 
and another a Coot, as a Duck ; and as Dabchicfe kale 
been offered to me in the Calcutta bazaar as TeH T 

legal frienj'woiw say,^in'this eomectilntl teSnTI 

+I0 ? 17 ‘^.^®*“g’iished from all other Indian birds 
by the following characters The bill is straight and 
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rnied at the edges of both ehaps (mandibles) with a row 
f transverse ridges or teeth (lamellce), and the feet have 
loderate or short shanks (tarsi) and three toes in front 
'ebbed together, and a small, nearly or quite useless toe 
lehind, not eonneeted with the front ones by a web. 

It may be as well to point out how these eharaeters 
xelude all pretenders to the dignity of Ducks. Coots, 
^halaropes or Swimming Snippets, and Dabchicks and 
tJier Grebes, are at once excluded, not only by their 
)eaks, which are not in the least like a Duck’s, but 
ispeeially by their feet, of which the toes are not webbed 
ogether, but provided each with a separate and indivi- 
iuai web. 

Flamingoes have ridged beaks like Ducks, but the 
)eak is bent suddenly downwards in the middle, and the 
hanks are very long. 

Cormorants, Pelicans and their allies, not only have 
lot the ridged beak but the hind toe is well developed, 
ind joined to the front ones by an extension of the web 
vhieh unites these. 

Gidls, Terns and Petrels have a plain-edged beak, 
hough their feet are very like those of Ducks, except 
:hat in the last the hind toe is reduced to a nail only. 

As for those birds which swim, though without any 
veb to their feet, such as Moorhens, no one has any 
business to mistake them for Ducks at all. 

ueBeral AccoiiBt of the Ducks. 

Before proceeding to distinguish the various sections 
3f the Duck family, a little more about its general 
characteristics may be noted. The most marked peeu- 
[iarity about the Duck’s bill is of course its ridged edges ; 
this ridge arrangement presenting, as was pointed out by 
Darwin, a beautiful gradation in various species from 
simple teeth to processes so long that they fairly repre¬ 
sent whalebone in miniature. This is well seen in the 
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bill of the Shoveller, along the edges of which there 
comb. The bill is covered with skin not 
with horn as in most birds, except at the end, where 
there is a “ nail ” which takes up more or less of the 
tyD, and is often coloured differently from the rest of 
the bill. 

The body is heavy, the tail generally short, rounded 
or pointed, composed of many feathers, much hidden at 
the root by the thick soft coverts, and the wings are 
never excessively long, and often markedly short ■ but all 
Indian species can fly, except in the moulting season 
when, as with members of this family in general all the 
wing-qmlls are shed at once. But as most of our water- 
fowl come to us as winter migrants, they have to get 
s Juth^®'"' they start on their journey 

Most of our Ducks also breed in Central and Northern 
Asia, making a nest on the ground which they line with 
their own down. Our resident Indian Ducks mostly 
build in trees as a rule, and the downy lining to the nest 
IS imperfect or wanting. 

The eggs of the Ducks are numerous, and white pale 
buff or green m colour, without spots. The young^ as 
every one knows, are active and feed themselves, and aS 
^ hairy-looking down. They get well fledged 

on the body before the wing-quills are grSwn, and in S 
stage are known as “ flappers.” Their firk plumage 
generally resembles that of the old female, but^ay 
differ from that of either parent. ^ 

monogamous in the wild state 
considerable conjugal devotion, they 
readily take to polygamy m domestication, and hybri¬ 
dize freely Even among wild birds hybrids are not un¬ 
common, though, curiously enough, such seem seldom 
to occur m ludia^ Mr. Hukc say! notUng Sout tw 
in his Game Birds and Wildfowl, ’’and I haS 
personally seen very few Indian specimens. It is hardly 
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eredible, however, that many hybrids do not really visit 
us, and the possibilit}' of finding one of these curious 
eiosses gives an additional interest to the stiidv of the 
group. 

As food. Ducks \’ary very much, the dift'erence depend¬ 
ing to a certain extent on what they have themselves 
previously ^ eaten. The worst may, at a pinch, be 
improved for the table by skinning them, the un¬ 
pleasant flavour largely residing in the skin, which is 
loaded with fat in these birds. 

Distribution of the Ducks. 

Ducks are found all over the world, most of the finest 
forms, however, living, or at an}’ rate breeding, outside 
the topics ; few species reside constantly in India or other 
hot countries. The number of migratory Ducks that 
visit the Indian Empire in the cold weather, however, 
bring up our number of species to nearly a fourth of the 
whole family. 

It will be noticed that the non-Indian species occurr¬ 
ing in Asia are nearly all high northern birds, and often 
of marine habits, and the lines of migration followed by 
these are not likely to take them to India as a rule, 
though they are liable to occur there, as such maritime 
species as the sheldrake, golden-eye, and scaup do so. 

As Asia, zoologically considered, extends down 
through the East Indies to Bali, it has been necessary 
to include the descriptions of a few East Indian species, 
most of which are properly Australian forms which 
extend westwards. Of the Asiatic Ducks, on the other 
hand, hardly any reach Australia. 


Divisions of the Duck Family. 

So far I haye spoken of “ Ducks ’' in a general sense, 
as I warned my readers above ; but there and at the 
beginning I mentioned that under AnatidcB came also 
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and these :re\“ds 

sTi;Lf„“'V? 'T/»“" 

adopted by Dr. BlanfotT^ffourth 

the Fauna of British India series as the qiiK -fo t 

mto tvhieh the el „Ud^ are Sed 

about Teal ? wi 1 probably be asked. In answer to t 
It can only be said that the word “Teal ” ” 

generally so used 

big Ducks have frequently attained to the di^nitv 

DiS)hr naturalists and with the^ner 

public. It will prove more convenient in the lon°- nr 
restrict these words to the birds to whic 

ca^geTellSSne »> 

As to the distinction of the four groups of the Duel- 

"Sd’-if" '»“-■ ■' 

that of an ordinary tame Go^e. The pIuSeTs S 
or grey, according to age Rmmage is umt 

meSfersonheSuH "^ost other Indiai 

inemDers ot the Duck tribe in having the front erlo'P ri 

the nostrils about the middle of the beak instea^d o 

nearer the root than the tip, according trtheSual mh 

among Ducks and birds in general. Their plumaae h 

appeal" ThT Siving'it a b?md 

F k prevent the Golden-eve 

Duck, which IS pied, from being mistaken for a Goose 

much LTn a r°oJf ^ r forward,’ 

mucn as in a Goose. Geese are of large size as a miA 

thfmiddl“ f Seat”'- 
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Mergansers (Merghm), being a small group, may be 
taken next in order. They are to be known from other 
Indian Ancitidis- b\' tlieir narrow tapering bills, more than 
twice as broad at the root as at the tip, which at first 
sight do not seem to belong to birds of this family at 
aU^,^the broad fiat round-tipped bill being such an obcnous 
difference between Ducks and any other birds. Their 
plumage is pied. 

The True Ducks (Anatince), which are very much in 
the majority, form the rest of the family. They have 
none of the peculiarities which distinguish the others 
and are hence chiefly distinguishable by negativ’e 
characters. The biggest of them is nothing “ like as bw 
as a tame Goose, and they are generally smaller than a 
wild one ; their_ necks are only moderately long, their 
nostrils (except in the Golden-eye) are alwavs nearer the 
root of the beak than the tip ; and the “beak itself, 
though it V aries in width and is sometimes narrowed 
towards the point, never approaches the MUTkedly narrow 
and tapering form of that of the Mergansers. 



CHAPTER II. 


Swans. 

Only two Swans are known to occur within our limits, 
and of these one is rare, and the other has only been 
found twice, so that a Swan is not a very probable item 
in an ordinary bag. 

In addition to their large size and veiy long necks, 
Swans possess the following noticeable characters - 
Their beak is very much like that of an ordinary Duck 
in form, long, parallel-sided and flat, with the ordinary 
ridges along the sides, and a moderate-sized “ nail. ’ ’ 
The space between the eye and bill {loves) is bare in 
full-grown birds, and forms a noticeable peculiarity. 
The head is comparatively small, the body large and the 
wings broad ; the legs are set far back, with short shanks 
and large feet, the middle toe being longer than the 
shank, and the outer toe also long. 

Swans are essentially surface-water-birds ; they do not 
frequent the land much, and when there walk ungrace¬ 
fully ; on the water they swim well and strongly, but do 
not dive (at any rate as far as I have seen) ; by means of 
their length of neck they can reach food some distance 
below the surface. The tame species, and no doubt the 
wild ones also, will turn ‘ ‘ end up ’ ’ like a Duck when 
feeding in deeper water than the length of the neck is 
sufficient to fathom. They rise with difficulty, running 
along the water for some distance, but when well on the 
wing fly faster than they appear to do. In their food, 
Swans are omnivorous, like Ducks, devouring small 
aquatic animals, fish, spawn, grain, and green land and 
water herbage, especially the latter. 
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Their nest is a large strueture. built upon the ground, 
and it has been observed with the tame species that the 
bird is continually anxious to raise it, as if always 
haunted by dread of a flood. 

The parents defend the nest vigorously, their wings 
being the chief weapons in fighting, for the Mute Swan 
at all events has very little power in the bill. I have 
let a vicious old male in the London Zoo, years ^ago, 
chew awav at the back of my hand as much as he liked, 
and he could hardly graze the skin. 

Both male and female are alike in their pure white 
plumage, the former being rather larger in size ; the 
young differ from both in being of a dull brownish grey, 
\\dth less brilliantly-coloured beaks than their parents. 
The feet are black or dark grey in old birds at all events. 
Both of our species are much of a size, and the distinc¬ 
tive characters are niainlt" to be sought in the form and 
colour of the bill. 

The Mute or Tame Swan mav be distinguished at all 
ages by having the front edge of the nostril nearer to 
the root of the bill than to the tip ; while the Wkooper, 
like a goose, has the front edge of the nostril about the 
middle of the beak. 

The Mute or Tame Swan. 

Cygnns olor, Blanford, Faun. Brit. Ind., Birds, 

Vol. IV, p. 413. 

Vernacular Names. (No special name exists, 
but Hume says that in the N.-W. Punjab Swans are 
known by the^ name Penr, this being usually applied 
to Pelicans.) 

The Mute Sw^an has, when adtiU, a knob at the base of 
the bill, which is orange-red, the nail, nostrils, edges, 
knob and triangular bare space between bill and eye 
being black. The female has a smaller knob than the 
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male. In the young bird there is at first hardly anv 
kneb.to the bill, the ground-colour of which is dark grey 
while the bird is in the sooty brownish grey plumage of 
tne first autumn ; as the plumage becomes white, the bill 
turns to a lighter grey tinged with green, and before the 
close of the second year, at which time the bird has 
become white, the grey tint of the beak has given place 
to a pinkish flesh-colour, which, in the following 
spring, darkens ^into the full orange-red. Face-skin 
always black. Nostrils nearer root of bill than tip 

In the variety known as the Polish Swan, which is 
either a ease of albinism or of precocious maturity the 
plumage being white or nearly so from the first, the bill 
IS pale purplish pink in the young, not grey. This looks 
as it precocity were the true explanation. 

The Mute Swan inhabits the greater part of Europe 
Northern and Central Asia, migrating south to some 
extent in winter, when it visits Northern Africa 
regularly, and India occasionally. Twice, however, these 
birds have been killed near Peshawar, a good locality 
tor Swans in June and July. This Swan is one of 
the most familiar ornamental birds in Europe, and as 
it is only semi-domesticated, often looking after itself 
entirely, it frequently, when left unpinioned, takes wing • 
and hence the natural limits of the wild birds in Europe 
are rather difficult to settle with accuracy. It is said to 
have been introduced into England by Richard Cceur- 
de-Lion, that country not being part of its natural- 
range. This swan lays—according to the age of the 

in^colom^''*^^ greenish grey 

Swans are often imported into India and command a 
high price ; possibly the summer-killed Indian bird 
above alluded to were only “escapes” after all.* 

* The Black Swan of Australia (Chenopis atratzis) ha.s been, however 
fat more numerously brought over, and as it has bred in this countrv’ 
and escap^, is not unlikely to occur wild. Its black plumage with’ 
In^diL'^wild-fowh''^ distinguish it from all 
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The late Mr. W. Rutledge, the well-known 
dealer in animals, used to import two or three 
\T"arly for many years, and some have got away 
knowledge. But Mr. Hume says it is mostly the birds 
of the year which occur in India. These would be 
mainlv grey in plumage and in this stage will be found 
fit for food. The head, or even the skull, if preserved, 
will be sufficient for identification of the species. The 
breeding habits of this Swan in Europe are well knovrn ; 
the nest is large, the eggs, from about a dozen to half 
that number, are white or nearly so._ The male 
jealously guards his home, and his majestic appearance 
when roused in its defence is well known ; this graceful 
attitude with arched neck laid back, and secondary 
wing feathers raised, being, however, assumed at other- 
times. 

The Mute Swan, as its name implies, is a very 
silent bird, uttering ordinarily only a nasal croak, or- 
when angry, a hiss. 

The whole length of the bird is about 5 feet, and that 
of its closed wing (from knuckle to end of longest quills) 
about 2 feet. 

The Whooper or Wild SwaB. 

V Cygmis nmsicus, Blanford, Faun. Brit. Ind.,. 

Birds, Vol. IV, p . 114. 

Vernacular Names. —None known. 

The Whooper has no knob on the bill at any age ; 
when the bird is adult., this is black for about the tip 
half, the rest being bright yellow, which colour also 
extends to the bare skin of the face. 

In the young the beak is dull fiesh-colour at first, with 
black edges and tip ; then, while the birds are still grey, 
the end becomes black, and the root and face greenish- 
white, with a reddish-orange band across the nostrils. 
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At the dose of the second year, when the plumage as in 
the other species, has become white, the bill has assumed 
its full colour of yellow and black. 

In size it is about equal to the Mute Swan, but has a 
longer bill, about four inches in length. 

light face will always distinguish the 
whooper,^ in addition to the difference in the position of 
the nostrils, which in this species are in the middle of 
the bill. The tail also in the Whooper is shorter and 
rounded, while in the Mute Swan it is longer and pointed. 

The Whooper is a more northern species than the 
Mute Swan, breeding in high latitudes in Europe and 
Asia,_ and wintering in the greater part of the former 
Continent, and in the temperate regions of the latter 
It has only thrice been found in India. Hodgson ob¬ 
tained a specimen in the Nepal Valley in January 1820. 
This, or rather its skull and foot, had been referred by 
Mr. Hume to the smaller species Cygnus bewicki; but 
Blanford regarded the relies as undoubtedly pertaining 
to a Whooper. No other specimen as was recorded 
till igoo, when Lieutenant-General W. Osborn, i.s.c., 
shot one out of a flock of four on the River Beas on 
January 6th. Also, on January 31st, 1904, Mr. I. 
Crerar shot one on the Changra Dhand in Sind. 

The Whooper is a much greater voealiser than the 
other species ; it has, indeed, a very fine trumpet-like 
call. It walks better on land, and a winged bird will 
make a good run for its life, and has even been known 
to charge when overtaken. On the water, however, 
this species does not equal the Mute Swan in beauty, as 
ib carries its neck straight and does not raise its wings. 
The light yellow face also, and knobless beak, com¬ 
pletely deprive the Wild Swan of the haughty and 
dignified air of its rival. It lays four to six yellowish 
white eggs. 

The windpipe in this species is much elongated and 
coiled, the coils being lodged in the keel of the breast- 
bone. 
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Bewick’s Swan, 

Cygnus bewicki, Salvador!, Brit. Mu,s. Cat., Birds., VoL 

XXVII, p. 29. 

Is very like the Whooper, but decidedly smaller, and has 
the yellow on the base of the 'bill less extensive, and terminat¬ 
ing rather abruptly ; it does not reach the basal end of the 
nostril, whereas in the Whooper the yellow runs on below 
the nostril and ends in a point. 

This species has much the same range as the Whooper, but 
does not breed so far west in Europe, tiioiigli visiting Britain in 
winter. Like the Whooper, it is loiiiid in China and Japan at 
that season., and although not yet known to occur in India, will 
probably be found to do so, sooner or later. The eggs are like 
the Whooper’s, but smaller. The bill in this species is little over 
tliree-aiid-a-lialf inches long"., and the shank barely four., while 
the closed wing is about a foot-aiid-a-half. The total length is 
about four feet. 


Pere Davie’s Swan. 

Cysnus davidi, Salvadori, Cat. Birds, Brit, dins., VoL 

XXVII. 

Is a very mysterious bird, only one specimen being on 
record, which was seen by that excellent ornithologist, Swin- 
hoe, in the Museum of the Lazarist Mission at Pekin in 1868 ; 
the’specimen had been bought in the market at Tientsin. 

It was smaller than Bewick’s Swan and was all white with 
red bill tipped with a black nail, and orange-yellow feet. 

No other specimen has since been obtained, and it is just pos¬ 
sible that the specimen seen by Swinhoe was one of an expiring 
species, which has now disappeared altogether. It must not 
be forgotten that a conspicuously coloured diving-duck {Camp- 
tolwmus labradoricus) formerly well known in North America, 
has completely disappeared in our time, and there are not nearly 
so many specimens of it in Museums as there are of the Great. 
Auk. 



CHAPTER III. 


"Geese. 

Our certainly ascertained Indian Geese are five in 
number, and form a group of birds very easily recog¬ 
nizable even to the beginner. 

In addition to the central position of the nostrils in 
the bill, Geese present so many other notable peculiari¬ 
ties that they are really very easy to distinguish. The 
difference between a Goose and a Swan is proverbial, 
and it is rather curious that any true Ducks should have 
been able to claim rank as Geese as they have done. 

All our Geese, then, have the following characteristics 
in common ; a rather long neck, bearing a comparatively 
small head, provided with a beak shorter and narrower 
than is usual in the family, and very high at the root 
while sloping rapidly to the point, so" that the bill, as a 
whole, has a conical form. The armature of its edges 
is in the form of teeth, and the nail is generally large, 
taking up^ the whole of the tip ; the whole organ being 
thus admirably adapted for cropping grass and other 
herbage. The nostrils, as above stated, are nearly 
central, the body is less heavy than is usually the case 
among Ducks, the wings are long and broad, and the 
tail is rounded. 

The legs are rather long, the shank being about as 
long as the middle toe, and are set well forward. 

The plumage is very characteristic, grey or brown in 
colour, with the edges of most of the feathers, which 
are broad and blunt, lighter, so that the general effect 
is one of transverse barring ; the quills are dark, at any 
rate at the end, and the stern and feathers at the root 
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►f the tail {iail-coverts) white ; the leathers of the iieek 
Lie usually ridged or pleated. 

The eyes are always dark, and the feet some shade of 
eddish or yellowish, never black or grey, as is often the 
;ase in our other Anatidm. The colour of the beak and 
eet is more variable than is usual in birds. 

Sauce for the goose is proverbially sauce for the 
gander, and they almost exactly resemble each other, 
;hougli the former is usually rather smaller. Nor are 
:he young very different from their parents in general 
ippearanee, though they often lack some of the charae- 
eristie marks of their species., and their feathers are 
larrower and more rounded than those of their parents. 

In their habits and movements Geese are also very 
iniform. They are rather land than water-birds, 
:hoiigh they swim well (being noticeably high in the 
hern on the water) and dive fairly ; but most of their 
:ime is spent on shore, where they walk well, though 
vith a peculiar swaying gait,' and can run fast and 
iraverse long distances on foot if neeessar^o They 
3eeur in flocks if numerous. 

Their flight is strong ; they rise readily, and can even 
perform various evolutions in the air, such as turning 
somersaults like a tumbler-pigeon. In feeding they are 
more strict vegetarians than most birds, living almost 
entirely on vegetable food, such as grass, roots and grain; 
and when numerous, they may become terribly destruc¬ 
tive to crops, not only by what they eat, but by tram¬ 
pling them down. They are themselves good food, if not 
equal to the best Ducks. They ail breed outside India, 
to the north and west, building on the ground, and lay¬ 
ing from six to a dozen eggs, yellowish white in 
colour. 

Their voice is a cackle or a hiss, the latter when 
enraged, at which time the ludicrous appearance of the 
gander with gaping mouth and lowered neck, is well 
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known. Both sexes have the same voice, and there is 
nothing peculiar about the structure of the windpipe in 
this sub-family. 

The true Geese are all confined to the Northern 
Hemisphere, and even in winter do not go so far 
south as many of the Ducks. 

Two species visit the Indian Empire commonly, the 
Gray and the Bar-headed, the other three being rare 
and occasional visitants. 

The general appearance of these birds being, as above 
stated, uniform and unmistakeabie, I shall endeavour in 
the descriptions to note only the salient points ; and I 
will try also to make the preliminary diagnosis of the 
species depend on characters whmh do not vary with age, 
so as to allow for the slight di^reride -between the young 
and adults. We find then,i^t, of our six species :— 

The Bar-headed is at onee^distinguishabie by its pale 
clear grey colour, almost a^%eneh grey. The rest are 
brownish grey or brown, exeepT “^^le Red-breasted. 

The Red-breasted is mostlycblaek or very dark 
brown, with the breast chestnut or buff and the bill 
and feet black. 

The Dwarf, as its name implies, is knowm from all 
the others, but the Red-breasted by its small size, 
w^hich is only about that of a good big tame Duck, 
the bill being especially small, only about an inch and a 
half from corner of mouth [gcipe) to tip. All the other 
Geese but the Red-breasted have beaks of twm inches 
or over. 

The Gray, on the contrary, is the biggest bird of the 
lot, with a bill of two inches and a half or over, without 
any black on it. 

The White-fronted has a two-inch bill, also without 
any black. 

The Pink-footed is distinguished from all the rest by 
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longer than in the White-fronted, or indeed than in 
any other of our Geese; when closed they reach well 
beyond the tail. The bird appears more compactly 
built than any other of our Geese. 

The Dwarf Goose breeds in Lapland and eastwards 
also in Siberia ; in winter it is found from Western 
Europe, where it is rare, to Northern India, China, 
where it is common, and Japan. It is a more Eastern 
bird than its larger ally the White-fronted ; in India it 
is rare, less than a score of specimens having been taken. 

This pretty little Goose, conspicuous among its kin 
by its small size and rich colouring, is probably more 
common than is supposed ; for, during 1898, Tgot no 
less than four living birds from the Calcutta bazaar, a 
dealer there having imported them from up-country ; 
three of these, fine old birds, I obtained on New Year’s 
day, and one was exhibited alive before the Asiatic 
Society soon afterwards. 

Two of them li\''ed for some time in fine condition in 
the Alipore Zoo ; the other with a younger bird subse¬ 
quently obtained also among up-countiw birds in the 
bazaar, where I first noticed it in May of the same year, 
has died, and their skins are now in the Indian Museum, 
in poor condition unfortunately. Again, on Januar}^ 
■jtli, 1900, I saw, among a lot of up-country birds in the 
iiazaar, yet another specimen of this species, rather 
younger than the rest ; this was sold to go to England. 
This Goose has been observed to be very active in flight, 
as one might expect from its long wings. 
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The Bar-headed Goose. 

Anser indiciis, Blanford, Faun. Brit. Ind., Birds, 
Vol. IV, p. 419. 

Vernacular N.\me3. — Har.s. Kareyi Hans, Raj 
Hans. Binsa. H. ; P.vna. Nepal Terai_. 
Nang-pa. Ladak ; Hjy-haih:t, Tani. ; badi- 
Hins,‘Chittagong ; Kdng-nai. Manipur. 

The Bar-headed Goose. the_ comuiones: ot all our 
Geese, difters more from any of the res_t than these do 
from each other : the bill has straighter cages ana 
shov.-s the teeth less, and has a srr.aller nail ; _tne general 
build is lighter and ni'ore slender, so that, aiunough ..:e 
measurements are mostlv about the same as ttose o. die 
Grav. the bird is less bulky ; anrUnere is no pleau.ng 
>f the neek plumage, though this character mar be 
ibsent in the Grav Goose. The colour ot tins species 
i. equallv characteristic, being a clear pale grey, passing 
iito'bro\vn-grev on the neck and flanus ; the heaa is 
write, with two black bars at the back, the first and 
loi^est reaching from eye to eye ; and a 
ruis down each side of the neek. The bill is yellow 
or mange, with a black nail, and the legs are orange. 

Zoiing birds have the crown dark brown, and no 
bla<k bars on the head or white stripes on the neck 
The length is about thirty inches ; the wing a foot 
and I half; the shank three inches, and the bill about 
two. 

Th Bar-headed Goose breeds in Tibet and Central 
Asia,-isiting India in winter far more numerously than 
anv oher Goose, and being common in the north and 
rare i the south. It occurs in Manipur, and is 
eommtion the Irrawaddy and elsew’here in Cpper 
Burma. But it is rare in the Bombay Presidency, 
and unnown on the Malabar Coast. It is found in 
small oi.arge flocks. It is a far more graceful bird. 
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both on land and water, than the Gray, our onh- 
otner common Goose, walking more easih' and sitting 
fa'-gher in the water. It is according to Hume less 

tameable than that species, and does not stand the 
teat of the Indian summer so well, if kept in eaptivit}^ 
tlioiign this has not been my experience with this 
speCiCS at the Calcutta Zoological Gardens, where it 
certa'iiily kept its condition perfectly. 

The Red-breasted Goose. 

Branta ruficollis, Salvadori, Brit. Mus Cat 
Birds, VoL XXVIL 

Vernacular Names. — Skakvoy, in Siberia. 

This beautiful little Goose has never been actually 
■obtained in India, but it has been seen by so good an 
observer as Mr.^E. C. Stuart Baker, and it is a verv 
unmistakable bird, so I follow him in admitting it t< 
■our list. 

It is a small bira for a Goose, not bigger than a 
large Duck and has a remarkably small delicate-lookijg 
bill for its size, the neek-featliering is not ridged Dr 
pleated. 

The plumage is mostly black, with the front of he 
neck, and the breast, bright chestnut. There is a ehst- 
sides of the head, bordered with wlite, 
which white runs down the side of the neck. Thee is 
also white patch between eye and bill; the flank are 
barred black and white, and the belly and feathcs at 
base of tail all white. The young bifds are bown 
instead of black, and have the red of the neck and beast 
much paler, and the red patch on the sides i the 
bead replaced^ by brown. The legs, bill, and eos are 
• about twenty-two inch <5 long 

with the bill only about an inch, shank about tw'oinehes, 
•and closed wing about fourteen inches. Conspi 4 ous in 
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its liiuiequin t ctois--shell and white, tins 

hand s«»wt' Gnust h:.s .'-..twac-e-i wtention from the 
rt*rt!'test t'mrs. itr wqws'.ntath n it appears .in 
v.diat G Gil" t^irhfst hir«I-p:cttire rtcar»L Irnm an 
Epvoti;..!! t ^ Ml a' f^'it 3 ’ ^ ih r. Ill that part ot the 

w add, hj'.Vv*\ w. h :s lan'e, tiwngh i^cciimr.g as a 
straggler ail ^ e'er EwajI'C. 1 iit "ts 'ra'ceonig home is .in 
WVstern h:hrr*a, aiwi il niigraos to Persia and 
Tiirlieslan. Idlvih hehiared that an uld record <0 :t in 
tlie ioiig-d*tf’inct o'dawOvi dGiireoz>ir ui iS3h 

rei’erred to ‘t. aiidi as Loeh" as hlarch iguy IMr. E. C. 
S. Baker actiiLily saw hve rn, the Brahmapiitra. on 
which r:\’er hlr. Mnndn" hi '2 pTevj'''iisl}’ seen the 

species, and gic'en 2 reo.grhzarde description ol the 

birds to Mr. Baker. 

Of ike nGH-'lLiitan Asiatic geese there are quite a 
ntimher of species. 


The Bean Goose. 

fdLoli>. Sal\adoki, Brit. AIiis. Cat., Birds., Vol. 

XXVn, p. gcj.) 

This is a laret* eotoe. about equalling the Grey-Lag in size 
and with the iieck-ieathcring similarly pleated, but not quite so 
heavilv niadie ; in colour it dark-brownish-grey, much browner 
than the Grey-Lao. , andi it has no gre\' cii the “ slioubde-r ” of 
the vriiig. The bill, which is of a -^oed =.ize—very stout in some 
indi\idiials—is black at the base and on the nail, and orange for 
the rest of its length. The amount of orange \'aries very much, 
as does the size and depth of the beak, especially the .lower jaw. 
Tile legs»are always orange, and the eyes dark. 

The leiii:;th is nearly a \ard, with the ckised wing nearly seven 
inches, the bill adooiit t\\ o and-a-half, and the shank iiea.rly 
three ; but the size varies very much. This goose ra,nges across the 
Northern parts of the Old World., migrating south in winter ; it 
varies a great deal, and some authors divide it i.nto several 
species., according to the size of the bill and the amount of orange 
on this. The most distinct of these races is Middendorff’s 
Goose [Anser fcibalis jMiddt'naorfii), which is a very large bird 
with the head and. neck light bniiy brown, occurring in Eastern 
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SusHKiN'sGooSE(.4n5(;rMe»I(.rfMs) a form 
like the Bean Goose, but t^uth a weaker bill; aiid \dth a 
pink bar on this and pink feet, which might easily be 
confounded wnth the Pink-footed .goose. ^ 


The Chinese Goose- 

Cynopis c^^nnUes, Salvadori, Brit. Mus. Cat., Birds 
Voi. XXvII, p. 107. 

■Ju ^ bigger than the gray, rvith long neck 

wif feyoid of pleating, and with a large 

geese, and inclined to be swollen 
at .he forehead. This bill is entirely black, and the feet 
orange, a combination not found in anv other goose The 
pluniage IS of a lightish browm rather than grer? with the 
usual pale edgings to the feathers and white sterS, but the most 
cover'lZ'rrr’'* font it is the dark-brown' 00 ^^ 

dmvn the back of the neck, contrasting 
nec!-*^ The +nt 1 ® f'reamy colour of the rest of the head and 

peck. The total length of this goose is about a yard ■ the bill 

knows the common domestic goose of India 
aiid China, which is descended from this species, will recomiize 
this description but the tame bird often has a ver^ decided knob 
especially in the male, and is more coarse and 
nr ^ besides being often white 

qjiAAr o' Chinese Goose is Eastern 
ml eria China, and Japan, and it may be expected to occur on 
our eastern frontiers in muter sometime or Wer 


Hutchins’ Goose. 

Branca hnUhinsi, Salvadori, Brit. Mus. Cat. Birds 
voi. XX V II, p, 114. 

Like the Brents, ne.xt to be dealt with, belongs to a -rouo 
rRlASTTcoos-'^Sr^- feet. ifkelheS 

known CANA-nTAx^^'i^ 4:^ rather small race of the well- 

JtSS ^ GyADi.AN Goose of ornamental waters in Eurone norv 
pten found quite wild in Britain. It is about Sifsfze of the 

Eo-ht edges’ the^ta?lblackwith the usual 
-iosl^bllck with C 11 the head and neck conspicuously 
Sn thl cheekP throat, reaching up 
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Its bill is rather over two inches long, and the shank three and- 
a-quarter ; the wdng sixteen inches ; the total length is between 
two and three feet. 

It is a North American bird chiefi}^ but also found in North- 
East Asia, and visits Japan in winter. 

The Brent Goose. 

Branta hernicla, Salvadori, Brit. IMus. Cat., Birds, Vol. 

XXYII, p. 119. 

Kokiisan of the Japanese. 

Is a small species, about the size of a large duck, and very 
dark in colour, the head, neck, and breast quite black, with 
a white bar on each side close below the head. The stern 
is, however, white as in geese generally ; and the belly and 
flanks are smoky-grey, the latter more or less strongly marked 
with whitish tips to the feathers. 

The length of this goose is about twenty-one inches, the bill 
about one-and-a-half, shank two, and closed wing just over a 
foot. It is a Northern bird, ranging from Europe to Eastern 
North America, and breeding in high latitudes : the four eggs it 
lays are creamy-white, and it builds near the sea, being purely 
a sea-bird, which feeds chiefly on sea-grass and other marine 
vegetation. On its winter migration it is found on the Japanese 
coasts. This is the chief wild-goose pursued by the gunner on 
British, waters. 

The Black Brent- 

Branta nigricans, Salvadori, Brit. Mus. Cat., Birds, 
Vol. XXVII, p. 123. 

Is hardly more than a sub-species of the above, with the 
beli^" nearly as dark as the breast and the general tone of 
the back darker. The white neck-patches, however, meet in 
front. This is the characteristic Brent of Western North 
America, but like the other, it visits Japan in winter. 

The Snow Goose 

Chen hyperboreus, Salvadori, Brit. Mus. Cat., Birds, 
Vol. XXVII, p. 84. 

Hakii-gan of the Japanese. 

Belongs to a group with grooved or pleated featherings of 
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the neck, and the tertiary quills rather long and pointed. The 
teeth, of the bill show very plainly. 

^ Iht ^dfivJts is pure white with black pinion-quills and rose- 
pin bill and feet. The young is grey, with the bill and feet dark 
greyisn. Die bill is about two-aiid-a-half inches long, shank 
tjirpe. ana Wing seventeen ; the total length rather over two feet. 
Fnis is properbc an Arctic A,iiierican bird, but also occurs in 
Norti,i-Easte,rn Asia, and may be found in Japan in winter. 

The Emperor Goose. 

Philacte canagica, Salvadori, Brit. Mns. Cat., Birds 
A"oi. XXVII, p. 109. 

^Is a very distinct species, stout and heavy in build, with 
very short bill and short shanks. Its plumage is clear greA^ 
with each feather tipped first with black and then with white’ 
riie head and back of the neck are white, the throat down to 
tile breast dark-brown. 1 he bill is dark at the sides riale 
fiesh-coloiir down the centre, and the legs orange. Ymmcy 
tnvds are less clearly marked, and have the head and neck 
specAled. The bill is barely two inches long, the shank less 
than three,^ and the wi,ng fifteen. The total length is rather 
little-known goose inhabits the northern 
shores of the Pacific on both sides. It is a sea goose, feedino' 
Oil shellfish, sea-weeds, etc. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Mergansers. 

The three species which compose this sub-famil}' are 
at once to be distinguished, as above stated, by the form 
of the beak, which in all is markedly narrow, shallow, 
and tapering, being more than twice as broad at the 
root as at the tip. Its edges are armed with teeth, of 
which the upper row are plainly visible even when the 
bill IS closed, and the large nail takes up the whole of 
the tip and forms a hook. The nostrils are nearer the 
root than the tip, as in ordinary Ducks. 

It is practically only the peculiar bill which marks 
these birds off at all from the true Ducks [A naiince). and 
perhaps they hardly deserve sub-family rank, since, 
except for the form of the beak, they present no note¬ 
worthy distinction from the Golden-eye, which every¬ 
body would call a Duck. Still they have nearly always 
been given a separate position, and may retain it in this 
series. 

Mergansers are about the size of or smaller than a 
tame Duck, and in general form, present a fair-sized 
head, a rather short neck, and a somewhat flat body. 
The wings are pointed, and if anything rather short, 
the tail rather long and rounded, and the feet are set far 
astern, with short shanks ; these being much exceeded 
in length by the middle toe, to which the outer toe is 
about equal, giving a large foot. The hind toe is 
furnished on its lower edge with a flap or lobe of skin 

The plumage of the Mergansers is pied, and very 
different in the two sexes, the males being black and 
wdiite and the females grey, brown and white. The 
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young resemble the female, and so does the male when 
in the undress plumage which he puts on for a time 
after breeding. 

At the lower end of the male’s windpipe there is a 
curious hollow enlargement, partly of bone and partly of 
membrane, the bulla ossea or drum ; and in the ease of 
the Red-breasted Merganser, it has been noticed that in 
the pairing season the male alone emits a singular low 
hollow note. The ordinary voice of Mergansers is rather 
a croak than a quack. 

Mergansers are swift and powerful swimmers and 
excellent divers, most of their time being spent on the 
water. On shore they move about very little, but are 
more active than most diving Ducks ; their flight is swift 
and powerful, though the Goosander rises with difliculty. 
They are the most carnivorous of the family, feeding on 
fish and other water animals, and regarded as food 
themselves are but indifferent, though probably edible 
enough if the skin be removed ; I have only tried the 
Red-breasted. Their nests are placed under cover, 
either in holes of trees or on the ground ; their eggs are 
numerous, and cream}^ or greenish white or buff in colour. 
One species, the Goosander, breeds within Indian limits 
in the higher Himalayas, migrating in winter to the 
base of the range; but the other species, the Red¬ 
breasted Merganser and Smew, are migrants only, 
breeding to the northward of our area. 

The Goosander and Smew are fairly common, but the 
Red-breasted Merganser is one of the rarest of Indian 
waterfowl, though probably commoner than is supposed. 

The Goosander and Red-breasted Merganser very 
closely resemble each other and differ much from the 
Smew, for which reason these two are placed together 
in one group {genus), while the Smew, having no very 
near relative, occupies a genus by itself. The three birds 
are very easily distinguished by their beaks as follows :_ 
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In the Smew, the beak is only about an ineh-and-a- 
half long, and grey ; the beaks of the other measure 
between two and three inches, and are red, more or 
less dark along the ridge. 

The Goosander's beak is shorter and thicker than 
that of the Red-breasted Merganser, and has fewer teeth, 
these numbering, in the upper chap, about fifteen 
between the nostril and the nail, while in the Red¬ 
breasted Merganser’s longer and thinner bill there are 
about eighteen teeth between nail and nostril 

Besides the difference in length and colour of bill, 
the Goosander and Red-breasted Merganser agree with 
each other, and differ from the Smew, in the following 
points ; The teeth of the bill point slantingly back¬ 
wards, instead of bemg perpendicular as in the'Smew ; 
the beak is much narrower, and has the nostril nearer 
the root than in that bird, the shortness of whose bill 
brings the nostril nearly as far forward as in a Goose : 
the feet are red or orange, while in the Smew they are 
grey ; the bulb in the windpipe is larger, and they are 
very much larger birds. 

The Goosander, 

Merganser castor, Blanford, Faun. Brit. Ind., 
Birds, Vol. IV, p. 469. 

Vernacular Names. —None in Ind.; in Yarkand 
Ala ghaz aurdak (Pied Goose-duck). 

The male and female differ very much in this species. 
In the former there is a short, bushy, silky, mane-like 
crest, while the female’s crest is much longer and more 
straggling ; the shoulder plumes (scapulars) and inner 
quills (tertials) in the male are long and pointed, shorter 
in the female. 

In colour the male is mostly white, but the head and 
upper neck are deep green-black, the upper back, 
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scapulars, and narrow edges of tertials are black, the 
front edge of the wing is black and white, the pinion 
quills iprmtaries) are gre5dsh-blaek ; the tail and ^the 
middle of the lower back are slatv grey, and the sides 
of the lower back are peiieilled with that colour on the 
white ground. The white lower plumage is sometimes 
washed with a beautiful salmon-colour, but this is not 
always present, and disappears in preserved skins. 

The iemale is clear slate-grey above, this colour 
gradually passing iiitO' the white of the breast and rest 
of the iiiiderparts ; the primary quills are grey-black 
as in the male, and the quills of the forearm 
(secGudaries), and their coverts white, with the exception 
of the inner "plies or tertials, which are grey like the 
back. The head and neck are chestnut, with the crown 
greyish brown, and the throat white. 

The male in .undress, and the young, closely resemble 
the female but the young are duller, and the male has 
a dark ring round the neck, and in undress a darker 
back and whiter wings. The red of the bill and feet 
is less bright in the female than in the male, and the 
feet are orange in the young. The eyes are red in old 
males, brown in others. 

The male is about two feet long, with the wing about 
eleven inches, the beak about two-and-a-half, and the 
shank about two ; in the female, the wing is about an 
inch less. 

The Goosander inhabits the north temperate region 
in both hemispheres ; in India it breeds, as above 
stated, in the higher Himalayas, migrating in winter 
to the base of the range, the hills south of’.Assam, 
and the country between the Ganges and Godavari ; 
it has also occurred at Myitkyina in Northern Burma, 
and is said to have been shot on the east side of Bombay 
harbour. It is found in pairs in summer in the Hima¬ 
layas, and in flocks in winter, frequenting rivers and 
lakes. Young have been taken in the hills in June 
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and July, but never eggs. The bird breeds either 
on the giound in long grass or bushes or among stones, 
or in holes ana stumps of trees, most frequentty the 
latter. ^ Mr. Hume thinks it probable the}^ breed in 
rocks with us. The eggs are buffy-white, and from seven, 
to twelve in number. 

The Goosander is very voracious ; a captive bird I 
had undei observation devoured no less than fortv iish, 
about two inches long, at a meah-No ''castings'^' 
were found, but bones and all,'were'^Migested as by a. 
Corniorant, and the excreta were semi-fluid and very 
fcetid. The stomach of this . bird proved Ho be soft 
throughout, not hard and mus.eular like a Duck’s gizzard. 
The^ teeth must be ver\’ useful; in retaining' fish, as the 
bud nas no particular power of gc.ip.hi the bill compared 
with other fish-eating birds, such'*as"Cormorants. 

^The ^ Goosander is said to be fair eating if stew'ed 
With lich sauce a thing worth knov/ing, as it often 
occurs where no other Duck is found. 


.The Red-breasted Merganser, 

Merganser serrator, Blanford, Faun. Brit Ind 
Birds, Vol. IV, p. 470. 

\ ERNACULAR Names.— Noiie known. 

This Merganser is a smaller bird than the Goosanderj. 
but has a longer and narrower bill, with more teeth, and 
less hooked at the tip. The sexes differ strueturailv in 
just the opposite w^ay to those of the other species,"the 
nmle^ Merganser having a long straggling double crest, 
consisting of an upper and low^er portion, and the 
female a shorter one. The male of this species resem¬ 
bles in general the male Goosander in colour and mark¬ 
ings, with the following notew^orthy differences :—The 
back is more black, the breast is reddish browm with il- 
defined black streaks ; the wkole front edge of the 
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wing is grey, and there are two black bars across the 
v,-hitepart; there is a patch of white black-edged feathers 
just in front of the armpit; and the lower part of the 
baekisfinelypencilled with black and white, this mark¬ 
ing being continued more coarsely on the upper flanks. 

The lemale is very like the female Goosander, but is 
•of a dull mottled brownish grey instead of the clear pale 
bluish grey of that bird ; the head is not so reddish, 
and the white of the throat is duller and less clearly 
defined ; and the white patch on the wing formed by 
the secondaries and their coverts is crossed by a black 
bar, this occupying the same position as the shorter of 
the two black wing-bars of the male. 

The young and the male in undress closely resemble 
the female. 

Young birds and females have less bright red feet 
than maks, and there is more black along the ridge of 
the bill in these ; the male has bright red eyes. The 
male of this species is about twenty-two inches long, 
with a wing of about nine and three-quarter inches’ 
and shank nearly two ; bill about two and-a-half. The 
female is smaller. 

This species of Merganser, like the Goosander, inhabits 
the north temperate zone of both worlds, breeding in 
the north and wintering to the southwards. It is a 
ground breeder, laying eight or more dirtv buff eggs 
It has only occurred in India twice so far as is known 
but probably often gets confused with the Goosander.’ 
There are, Dr. Blanford informs us, in the British 
Museum the wings of one obtained at Karachi by 
Major Yerbury and in the Indian Museum there was 
a good skin of a female or young male specimen 
obts-iiiccl in tlic CElcuttn bnznnr on Dcconibcr 17th 
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The Smew. 

M^pis alhelhis, Blanford, Faun. Brit. Ind., 
Birds, Vol. IV, p. 467. 

^*ames.—AV/ u’jinti, H., Etawah, 

The Smew IS at once distinguished from all other 
Indian wildiowl by its striking plumage, tvhieh is nearly 
u head, neck, and lower parts are white"' 

but there is a black patch from the bill to behind the eve.' 
and another at the back of the head ; the upper back 
IS black, and a black line runs from this at each shoulder 
down the breast ; the scapulars are white with black 
oblique bars at the tips. The black of the back shades 
into the grey of the tail-coverts and tail, and the wh-te 
flanks are pencilled with black. The \vmgs have a 
olaek front edge and white ‘ ‘ shoulders the primaries 
are brownish black, the secondaries and their coverts 
mack, with white tips forming two bars, and the tert^als 
grey and not verj- long. 

The jemale is dark grey above, this colour e.xtenciine 
mixed with white, across the breast ; the head is chestnut 
vv-ith a black patch on the face, and the throat and front 
of the neck white ; the wings are black and white as in 
the male. The crest is shorter than in that sex. 

The yming birds are like the female, but have no 
black patch on the face, and the w'hite patch on the 
wing is clouded with brown ; the male in undress is also 
\ery like the fenialej but shows the dark bands on the 
breast. The eyes are brown, but sometimes at all events 
white m males : the bill and feet are gxev, not red as m 
the other Mergansers. The male is about sixteen inches 
long, with a wing about eight; bill about one and-a-haif 
shank one and-a-quarter. 

The Smew is confined to the old world, breeding far 
north, and visiting in winter Central and Southern 
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Euroi^e. ^Central Asia, China, and Northern India 
is fairly common in the Punjab, and oeeiirs 
pist> :ii Sind, Northern Giizerat, the North-West Prov¬ 
inces, and Oiidli. It has also been recorded from 
LiittacK. and Dr. Bianford has met with it near Rann 
in Bengal, but it has not been observed further east 
nor in Southern India. 

^ This is a particularly neat-looking and trimly-built 
nttie Dircl, the most active and vigorous of all our 
v.-.lfit(.v,-l. While, as one might expeet from its build 1 
spiemiiti tin-er, it. as would hardly be guessed from its 
small wings and large feet, rises readily and flies easily' 
ano gets aoout nimbly enough on land, where, howet-A’ 
••t seems to be very rarely seen in a w'ild state—I iudte 
h-om (-aptives in the London Zoo. It builds in holes 
;n trees, laying about half-a-dozen very polished ereamv 
V. hite eggs. It is found m India in flocks, and most o'f 
file mrus seen there are immature. The flesh is said to 
he very bad^ indeed, it being, according to Pallas 
pisc:!!Cj?ttsstnicL’ ’ 


The Scaled Merganser. 


Mer^nse:^^ianmlits, Salv.a.dori, Brit. Mus. Cat. Birds 

vol. AAvTI, p. 47S. ’ ■ ; 

Tliis little-known CMnese species is to some extent inter 
mediate between the Goos.ander and Red-bre.ssted Mergax 
SEK which It closely resembles in general appearance The 
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i.icxics, shank nearl_y two, and wing just over ten ; the feiiiaJe 
i eine smaller. 

years this Merganser, which is found in China, 
oiiiy known by a young male procured in 1864, but in iSq 8 
...1 auintTpair^ were procured by Captain Wingate, and figured 
1900. These came from South-West Hunvn 
and since then the species has been found in Yunnan and Wes- 
.r: .1 yzechuen,^ so that it may be expected sooner or later to turn 
ip •vitnin Indian limits. 




CHAPTER V. 


True Ducks. 


There is ^no single eliaraeter marking off this sub- 
faniiij. wliidi includes the vast majority of species, as 
there exists in it an inlinite variety of form, adapting’ the 
birds to various conditions of life ; some of the true 
Ducks being as much land-birds as the Geese, while 
Others^ are as aquatic as the Mergansers, or even more 
so. Moreover, _the plumage and even size varies im¬ 
mensely according either to species or sex. 

The members of this sub-family, however, may 
nevertheless be easily distinguished from those’of the 
others by negative characters, as pointed out in my 
iiiiroductorc' chapter. They never have, like Swans, 
excessively long necks, nor equal a tame Goose in size ; 
nor {.except in the Golden-eye) are the nostrils ever set 
far from the root of the bill as from the tip, as in the 
Geese ; nor do their bills ever show the very narrow 
form found in the Mergansers, with the tip less than 
half as broad as the root. 


In most cases,_ however, the bill of a true Duck will 
at once distinguish it from any member of the family 
except a Sw'an, with which there is no danger of anv 
eoiimsion. .1 Duck’s bill is normally broad and shallow 
especially towards the tip, of which the nail, as a rule’ 
lorms the centre only and is turned down into a more or 
less marked hook ; the nostrils are near the base ; and 
he lower chap is so much smaller than the upper that 
It shuts quite into it, and cannot be seen from the side 

ZhT' iu Mergansers it is quite visible 

^hen the bill is shut. The sides of the bill are parallel 
or It enlarges towards -the end, tapering in a few 
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eases only, and then not mueli. The armature of its 
edges is a sifting apparatus in the form of rows of 
plates or ridges, the ends of those belonging to the 
upper chap being sometimes, but rarely, visible when 
the bill is closed. 

All true Ducks have a bill of this type, but of the 
other sub-families the Mute-Swan and the Bar-headed 
Goose have a very similar one ; these, however, need no- 
more to be mistaken for Ducks than the latter, when 
possessed of an eccentric beak, for Swans, Geese or 
Mergansers. 

The males, or drakes, in this sub-family generally 
possess the_ bulb or drum at the base of the windpipe 
alluded to in my account of the Mergansers, and this 
varies in form according to the genus and species ; the 
voice of the drake differs accordingly from that of the 
duck. They are larger than the females, sometimes 
only a little, but occasionally very much so.’ They may 
either resemble them closely in plumage, or differ from 
them so much as hardly to be recognizable, and there 
are gradations between these twm extremes. As a rule, 
where the difference exists, the male after breeding 
assumes a plumage resembling more or less eompletelv 
that of the female. The young usuallv resemble her, 
but may have a special plumage of their own, differing, 
from that of either parent. 

In consequence of all these variations, although the- 
drakes in full plumage are remarkably easy to distin¬ 
guish, it is a matter of some difficulty to find characters 
which v/ill discriminate every species irrespectively of 
age, sex, or season. This, however, can be done if atten¬ 
tion be paid to details. The fact should be specially 
noted that in the true Ducks, as in the Mergansers, the 
secondary quills and their coverts are very commonly 
so coloured as to produce a wdng-bar {speculum) or 
libbon mark, especially conspicuous when the wing is 
closed. This is common as a rule to all individuals of 
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tlie species, though oeeasioiially less developed in 
females and young. 

In habits, as above observed, Ducks vary exceedingly ; 
in addition to their vartdng attachment to the water, 
and the corresponding difference in their powers of 
loeomotion there and on land, there is much diversity 
ill their nesting-habits, most breeding on the ground, 

. while some select trees ; and these usually perch freely, 
though from the formation of their feet they cannot 
move _ about among the boughs so easih/ as do most 
perching birds. Most breed out of India, to the north, 
but, except the Goosander, all the few resident Indian 
water towl belong to this sub-familtx 

In diet Ducks are omnivorous, though some species 
are more vegetarian and others more carnivorous than 
others ; gram and shell-fish find especial favour with 
them. The ridging of the bill enables this organ to be 
used very effectively for straining small items in their 
dietary from mud or water. Some feed below the 
surface, plunging for their food, while others only tilt 
up their tails and reach down, maintaining their 
position by padding with the feet. 

As there are no less than twenty-nine species in this 
sub-family, their discrimination is a matter of more 
difficulty than that of the others. I shall, however, 
divide them for convenience into manageable groups 
separated by easily appreciable characters. And in the 
descriptions of the species I shall avoid as far as possible 
describing the often complicated colouring of the 
plumage in too much detail, while laying stress on the 
salient points of the species. 

According to theii build and (more or less) corres¬ 
ponding habits, we may divide the true Ducks into 
diving Ducks, Goose-like Ducks, and ordinary surface- 
feeding Ducks, groups easily recognizable. 

The diving Ducks are at once marked off by their 
large feet, which have the outer toe as long as or even 
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longer than the middle, and the hind toe with a deep 
lobe or hap, so as to be leaf-like in outline, as in the 
.Mergansers. 

All the others have t,he outer toe markedly shorter 
than the middle, and the hind toe with a narrow lobe 
or none at all. 

. The goose-hke, of zoalkt'iig and perching Dueks have 
either a short hill or long shanks, or both, the bill being 
about the length of the shank ; other Dueks have .it 
noticeably longer than the shank. 

All of the rest, the ordinary stirface-ieeding Ducks, 
have rather short shanks and moderate-sized feet, with 
the outer toe shorter than the middle, and the bill longer 
than the shank. Most of the species belong to the 
sub-division of the sub-family. 

To_ta.ke the diving Dueks first ; in addition to the 
peculiarity in the formation of their feet, which is 
manifestly designed to increase the effect of the outward 
and backward stroke in diving, they are noticeable for 
their squat form and short necks, wings, legs and tails ; 
the shank is much shorter than the middle toe, and the 
wings are pointed, and bear a white bar or none at all. 
They are fine divers, and get their food largely by 
plunging for it ; they do not come ashore much, and walk 
clumsily, the feet being set far astern. They usually 
show less difference between the sexes than most sur¬ 
face-feeders do ; the bulb in the male’s windpipe is 
partly of bone and partly of membrane. They are 
often poor eating. They number eight species, divided 
into four genera, which are very easily distinguished as 
follows :— 

The Golden-eye is marked off at once by its forwardly 
placed nostrils, these being actually nearer to the tip o~f 
the bill than to the root. 

The Stiff-tail by its peculiar wiry tail-feathers, scanty 
tail-coverts, and very short wings, the primaries not 
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showing when these are closed. The others have ordi¬ 
nary bills and tails, with wings, though small, of reason¬ 
able size. 

The Red-crested Pochard is distinguished by its more 
or less red or orange feet, while the ordinary Pochards 
(five speeies)^ all have grey feet. I shall treat of their 
distinctions inter se when I come to them in their turn. 

The Golden -eye, 

Clangtda glaucion, Blanford, Faun. Brit. Ind.. 

Birds, Vol. IV, p. 464. 

ERNACULAR Names. — Burgee, Panjab. 

In addition to the peculiarity of its forwardty-placed 
nostrils, the Golden-eye’s bill is remarkable for its short¬ 
ness and depth at the root ; it lowers rapidty to the tip. 
and the sides also taper somewhat. The wings and tail 
are rather long for a diving-duck’s but narrow ; the 
shanks short, and the feet veiw large, the middle toe 
being about twice the length of the shank. 

The male's plumage is mostly white, but the head 
IS dark glossy green, with a white patch on each side 
at the base of the beak ; the back, edge of the wing, 
primary and tertiary quills are black ; the scapulars 
are white with black edges, and the tail dark grey or 
black. 

The female is dark grey where the male is black, 
and has a dark brown head with no white on the face, 
and the white of the wing mixed with dark ; the grey of 
the upper surface extends more or less across the breast. 

The young and the male in undress resemble the 
leniale, but males are whiter on the wings according 
to age. ^ 

The bill is black in the male, blackish in the female 
and young, sometimes with a yellow patch at the tip in 
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these latter. The eyes are yellow, and the feet yellow 
with black webs. 

Ihe male is about seventeen inches long, with a bill 
oi aDout two inches, wing nine and shank one and-a- 
liali. Female considerably smaller. 

The Golden-eye inhabits the north temperate and 
sub-archc regions of both hemispheres, breeding far 
north and migrating south in winter ; it is rare in India, 
but several specimens have been obtained in the Indus 
Amiley, which it apparently visits regularly, and one in 
Oudh.^^ The Indian Museum also contained a specimen 
irom Sibsaiigor, Assam ; and according to a writer in 
the Rangoon Gazette, November 26th. 1908. it occurs 
regularly in small flocks on the Irrawaddy. 

This species is an active bird, a fine diver and a swift 
flyer, the wmgs producing a strong wRistling sound 
in flight. It seldom comes ashore, but can walk well 
enough. It feeds mostly on animal food, including small 
fish, and is itself very fishy eating. It breeds in holes of 
trees and lays about a dozen gre\dsh green eggs. In the 
structure of its breastbone and windpipe, as w^eli as in 
plumage and habits, it resembles the Mergansers, and 
IS undoubtedly the nearest ally of that group. 

Tile Stiff-tail. 

Erismatura leitcocephala, Blanford, Faun. Brit. 

Ind., Birds, Vol. IV, p. 466. 

Vernacular Names. —None known. 

This is a most remarkable-looking Duck, very short 
and squat in build, with a broad bill very high and 
angular at the base, and suddenly sinking towards the 
end, with the very small nail bent underneath at a sharp 
angle. The Dill is much broader at the end than at the 
base. 
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The v,-:ng :s pointed and absurdiv short and small 
tne pnmanes not showing when it'is closed; the taii 
.n length, but the feathers are noticeably very 
narrow and stiff, and the tail-eoverts. usnally so'"full m 
Uucks. short and scanty, giving the tail the appearance 
o. . 3 e,!ig stucK in. The short legs are set far back, and 
yhe teet enormous, the middle toe being fully twice the 
.ength of the shank. The plumage is equally charac- 
lenstie, being finely pencilled above vrith black on a 
reddish ground in both se.xes, and silvery buff below, the 
dar.^ bap oi the feathers showing. Some specimens 

are much redder than others. ■ 

f 1 has a white head with a black crown and a 

.naekish neck ; the upper tail-coverts are chestnut 

In the female the head is blackish, with the throat and 

tail-eoverts are pen- 
the^md^^ back. It is apparently about the size of 

i oung birds resemble the female. 

The male’s bill is sk3-blue, that of the female and 

gr4v wifiiIfack l'et; 

Mediterranean to 
generally resident. Stragglers have 
oeeupd frorn Western Europe to India. It has been 
ound m Kashrnir, at Peshawar, near Ludiana Delhi 

mv"i- ""f h"’ ^ Calcutta bazaa^ 

(twice to my knowledge) and near Hardoi The birrl 

Sll moutt in* y Capfin E. D. White L " 

iUli moult in January, and quite unable to fly so that 

spy ■-fsrr’ 

SeinreThanS 
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than to hy : swims low. with its tail raised, and is said 
to be unable to walk, but this I doubt, though I have- 
only had a eripple to study ; at any rate, the Austra- 
Musk-duck [Biziura lobata) which is one of the 
Stw'-ta:led group, walks well enough, but with the 
put and semi-ereet attitude of a Cormorant. This 
i,)iid ^ resembled a Grebe m its remarkable tameness 
and m its constant pluming of its feathers. It builds 
among reeds or grass, and la\"s seven to nine eggs, of 
while colour and remarkably rQU:gh- .xoarse surface. 
Trie male has no bulo in wiiidpine*'. as w?s lonjT 

ago recorded by Pallas. „ 


The Red-crested Pochard. 

Netta rufina, Blaxford, Faun. Brit. Ind., Birds, 
Vol. IV, p. 456. 

Vernacular Names. — Lal-chonch, Lalsi-r, FL : 
Hero-hans (male), Chobra-hans (female), Beng* ; 
Dimiar (male), Sanwa (female), Nepal ; 
Ratoka, Sind. 

This species differs more from any of the other 
Pochards than these do from each other, and on that 
aeeouiM is placed in a separate genus, though it is far 
them than are the Golden-eve and 
Siin-ta.l, and had better, I think, have been left in the 
same group. It is the biggest of the Pochards, and 
turiher remarkable for its large powerful bill, with the 
sides tapering or at least parallel, and the ridges lining 
It lew and large, the ends of those belonging to the 
upper chap showing when the bill is closed. It is more 
slight^ built than Pochards in general, and has the 
head-feathering thick and full, especially in the male 
M hieh IS altogether different in plumage from the female. 
The young resemble her. The red or orange colouring 
on the bill and feet is characteristic. 
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The male- has a full soft bushy crest of a yellow-buff 
colour, the rest of the head being of a beautiful pinkish 
chestnut; the upper surface is plain light brown, with 
two white patches in front of the wings ; there is a wing- 
bar, white in front and pale grey behind, and the pinion- 
quills are white on the inner edge. The lower surface 
iroiii the neck is black, as are the rump and shoulders ; 
the sides and wing-iining are white, washed with salmon- 
pink III birds in fullest plumage. 

The bill IS pink\" scarlet, the eyes red, and the feet 
orange-red with black webs. 

llie temale has less of a crest, and is light brown 
above and dirty white below from chin to tail. The 
wings are coloured as in the male, but less purely. The 
legs are not so bright as in the male, the eyes brown 
.and the bill black, reddish towards the tip. the young 
ana the male- in undress are like her, but the male retains 
his red bill. I once saw a_female in the Calcutta bazaar 
with a white face like a female Scaup. 

The male is about twenty inches long, with an eleven- 
inch Wing, and shank nearly two inches ; bill rather 
o\AW two. The female is smaller. 

The Red-cresied Pochard breeds in Southern Europe 
and North Africa, near the Black and Caspian Seas, and 
in Persia and Eastern Turkestan. It lays about eight 
eggs of a greenish grey colour. Throughout Northern 
and Central India it is found in winter, but is rare in 
the Deccan and further South. It is found in Assam 
and Manipur, and is believed to occur in Cevlon and in 
Burma. 

It IS a good swimmer and diver, has a strong flight 
lighter than that of Pochards in general, and it also 
comes ashore more than other Pochards, walking better 
on land than these. It is often found in very large flocks 
on arrival at the beginning of the cold weather, but these 
afterwards break up into smaller parties. As an article 
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of food k varies, being sometimes good, but often 
poor eating. Like most other Poeliards, it breeds 
outside India, audits note is a dee:p gratiiig kiiv}\ rather 
a eroak than a quaek. The male has the bulb of the 
windpipe partly of bone and partly of membrane ; he 
bometimes whistles, this sound being apparently not 
made by the female. 

The other li\e Pochards (genus J^yroca) form a yery 
lecogUizaDle and unifoim group. They all liaye ^'Tev’ 
and black bills and feet, and are eluiiisily formed, with 
heads. Except the Common or 
ived-headed Pochard, all lia\^e a wEite wing-bar formed 
by che secondary quills, and the inner primaries at least 
mostly white internally. The males, from their few and 
stiiking eolouis, aie lemarkaoly easy to distinguish, but 
the females are moremlike, though less so than is usual 
in surface feeders. The young so resemble each other 
that their discrimination is the only real difficulty m the 
study of our Indian Ducks ; they have generally a 
distinct plumage of their own in this stage. The. male’s 
ii'fidress does not differ so much from liis ordinary garb 
as is usual in Ducks. 

All of them have bills which broaden more or less 
towards the end ; and the male’s windpipe has a drum 
partly ot bone and partly of membrane. The note is 
a harsh eroak, like_‘ ‘ kimy’' and is seldom heard. They 
aie ail excellent divers, feeding under water, difficult to 
retrieve if only wounded, and more or less eiumsy on 
land, where they seldom venture. Their flight is 
laboured, and they rise with difficulty as a rule. " 

Independently^ of age and sex, they may be distin¬ 
guished as follows:— . ^ - 

The Red-headed Pochaa/d- has no white bar on the wing 
as above stated. 

The Tufted Pochard- usually has a narrow crest, of 
varying length according to age and sex. 
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_ ihe SiiV.ip lias a bill broad towards the tip, its 
v.TTthx at the widest part being more than equal to the 
'■hstance^ between the front edge of the nostril and the 
na:!, wlide :ii the others (except the Tufted, whose crest 
and smaller size distinguish it) it is less. 

ihe Common and Eastern White-eyesliRveno crest and 
an oroniaiA’-shaped bill ; the}'" are distinguished bv the 
colour o:t the crown, the Eastern Al'hite-eye having this 
dark green or blackish, while it is plain or red-brown in 
the other, wliieli is also smaller. 


The Red-headed Pochard* 


Nyrocajerina, Blanford, Faun. Brit. Ind., Birds 
p. 458. 

Vernacular Xames.— Burar-nar, Lal-sir, H. : 
LqI fniifvyd, Beng.; Cheiin, Nepal,' Thordifi^^- 
nanu Manipur. * 

This-is a very ungainly looking Duck. The bill is lon^i 
and rather narrow, the head and feet very large and th^ 
tail and wings short. - o ^ 


The male is at once known from anv Indian Duck tv 
Ills conspicuous tri-eoloured plumage, the head being 
rich chestnut red, the breast, rump, and stern blacl? 
and the body pale dear grey, this colour being produced 
by a fine pencilling of black (grev oii the wings) 
the white prevailing below. 


The female (sometimes called the Dunbird) has a nut- 
brown head and breast, shaded with white about the 
cheeks and throat, a dark dirty grey body, the pencilling/ 
less marked and on a darker ground, and replaced bv 
dark and light mottling below, and tail-coverts not so 
black as m the male. Both have a plain inconspicuous 
grey wing-bar The young appear to resemble the 
female, but are browner, at any rate below, and the male 
m undress retains much of his full colour, merely getting 
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^ psi^cilled grey breast and duller 

The male has bright red or. rarely, yellow eyes • the 
tema-e, usually, at all events, brown ones ; the" bill and 
tee. are grey and black, as in all Pochards oi this oeniis 
hghtest and br-ghtest in old males. * ’ 

The male is about seventeen inches long with a 

smallen ’ ‘ ^ ^ ^^male is 

m OH whole north temperate zone 

:lf ^ bieeamg to the north, and migratm^ 

southward m winter, when it visits s\orthern Ind^l 
in laige numbers ; further south it is less common brt 
oecip as tar as Ballana I, has not ,ve bee? ob Time! 
tr. Jtysore or iarther south, nor in ciylo.i, bm's Tot 
uncommon in iwssam and Manipur, and has been re 
corded from the neighbourhood of Mandalay. 

This Pochard swims particularly low in the water 
anci very much down by the stern ; it looks ungaihv in 
ttie extreme on land, but walks well enough when thL 
It seems to rise on the wing with considerable difficulty’ 
Like all Pochards, it is a ground breeder ; its greenish- 
grey eggs may number as many as twelve. A 
eyes have been observed to change colour from red 
to yellow when it was handled. It usually occurs in 
t'M frequenting especially large 

ih sea-coast. Awh froh 

th.s A .b one of the best Ducks for the table, and 

rpl^b 'td b Indian Canvas-back, since the 

rets,? iTff" '’“4 »' “>« "»»>» so closely 

resemoles i. that an unfortunate poulterer in Eng¬ 
land who had received Canvas-backs from \merica 

selling p'ochahffi in 

however verv ^ Camas-back {Nyroca vallisneria) is, 
nowevei very much bigger than our Pochard, darker 
on tne head and lighter below, and with an entirely 
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The Scaup. 

'"tirZ, z%, 

Vernacular Names.— None known. 

S rttsf “■• “'“ »“ LfaV/K; 

The temale has a brown head and breast iL.a i 
giadually passing into the white of the hAlu’^ 

white band round the root of fhp 'hiii ’ there is a 

»lo.r_g™„llyis ttTsimi as .£22 

pkmrge.^^ has a similar 

wiute /ace ?s'*iii °femflTs*”and‘i?/h "a"” '"’t “ 

Wings like theirs: the belly is also whi^ and white 

£ mir ■" «ly, Ie£ta£"5 

ao2\r£Zg££1i;e£'«S'''a°'r' ""'I* ""IParate 

It lays eight lr £2dTr2bn212"" Tt"? 

Europe at all events a salt-iiddfl n in 

bably for this reason that it Ls bet^n’ 

corded from India. But it has oe^uied'S Stnt 
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iar'hSrr ^''\^^''^ighbourhood of Attoek, Gurgaon 

iicai jJelni, Karachi, and Bombay. 

The Tufted Pochard. 

A>ota iidigula. Blaxfokd. Faun. Brit. Ind. 
birds, Aol. IV, p. 463. 

^ r^NACULAR ^A^ms,.~Dnharit, Ablak, Rohwora, 

W77 Malac. Nepal Terai ; 

Rella CMlu-wa, Tel.; Neey bathoo, Tamil- 

eer-kolee, Canarese. 

with KKrt hilf ^ ^ neat-looking little Duck, 

'he shm? the tip as in 

.,ne bcaup, and a very compact “ tubbv ” form ■ the 

ne.d has a narrow crest, small in females and very smill 
m young, but long and tassel-like in full pluml^ed 
males, in which it hangs far down The 7; fl/rG^nsdlv 
.istingmshed by his blact and svhite coloarition nSfe 
ye whole plumage being black, but the bellv and sidel 
being also the usual white on the 

tUofl 1 t^le. In undress the crest is shorter and 
the flanks clouded with a black pencilling. 

distribution of colour but 
bhe white is not so extensive or so clearly defined, and 

deep brown,’ the 

s.t>htest birts havnng least white on the flanks which 
may be entirely dirty brown. The difference probKv 

depeny onage. Some females have white on fhe fore¬ 
part of face, much as in the female Scaup. 

wiJf ^ bght brown colour 

PbiLte marked with white as in the 

■ ^yf ^ yellow in this species ; rich oranae yellow 

in old males, paler in females and voung, in whicdlatter 
they may even be white or brown. Hence this bird is 
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snniL-tones. hut incurrectly, called the Golden-eve, this 
name being used and wanted for the very cfiherent 
sj'^ecies described abo\'e. 

IS nearly^all of a blue-grey colour, oiilv the 
T:p being black, and is iiiiicli brighter in the old males 
ihan in others. 

The length is about. e,ighteen inches, the wing eight 
mches. the shank one and-a-half, and the btll mst 
uiirler two. 

The female is a little smaller. 


The TuiWd Pochard inhabits the northern part of 
tile Old \voiid, oreeding in the north and migrating 
south in winter as far as Abyssinia, China and'India 
and straying even to the Malay Peninsula and 
r olynesm. It is suspected of breeding in the hills in 
Abyssima and may do so in India. It is rather a late 
breeder, laying in June ; the eggs number eight and are 
pale olive green. As it has bred and multiplied most 
ireeh on the London park waters, and niiiiibers fiv 
about there unpinioned, it would be a good idea 
p introduce it on lakes in Indian hill stations In 
India It IS common in the Deccan, Central Provinces' 
and Cnota hiagpur ; it is also found in the Indo-Gan-’ 
getic plain, but not abundantly. It does not appear to 
go mither south in India than the northei'n part of the 
Coimbatore district. In Manipur it has been found 
very abundant, and has also been met with near 
Mandalay. 


It commonly occurs singly or in smallfiocks, but some- 
times m large numbers, and frequents open sheets of 
water ; it is a very fine diver. On land it moves more 
awkwarpy than any Pochard I know, hobbling as if 
larne m pth fep. It is partial to animal food, and said 
to be not first-class for eating. It breeds more freely 

LondoriTT^’^ i^r “ general, and in thl 

Lonyn Zoological Garaens in 1849 crossed v/ith the 

White-eve, the resulting hybrids continuing to breed 
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either iuier se or with the original parents ior more than 
ten years—a fact to be remembered in dealing with 
doubtful Pochards, which should therefore \vhene\mr 
possible be submitted to some authority for identihea- 
tion. 


The Green-headed Pochard or Baer’s 
White-eye. 

Nvi'oca hoiri. Blaxford, Faun. Brit. Ind.. Birds, 
■'i'ol. IV, p. 461. 

Yerx.acul.ar N.ames.— Bo/'o Lalhigra, Cacliar. 

This Duck is somewhat slighter and less* squatw in 
build than Pochards generally, being distinguishable 111 
this respect even from its near ally the common hite- 
eye. 

The jiuilc has a dark glossy green head and neck and a 
glossy deep bay or chocolate breast; the upper plumage 
and wings are deep glossy brown, with the usual white 
on the quills ; the under surface from the breast is white, 
and this extends halfway up the flanks, but above passes 
gradually into light-brown. The eyes are white, or 
very rarel}'. yellow. 

The iemale is like the male, but has a rust-coloured 
patch oil each side of the face at the root of the beak ; 
the green of the. head is less bright and is mixed slightly 
witii rustv about the throat ; the breast is lighter, nor is 
its colour so sharply defined from the white belly as in 
the male, and there is less white on the flanks. The 
male in undvess assumes the rusty facial patch, and gets 
some white mottling on the breast, and the white appears 
to fade at this time off the flanks of both sexes. 

The eyes of the female are brown, rarely grey or 
whitish. 
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The young birds are of a dirty light-brown, with wings 
and tail much as in the parents. The erowm is blackish, 
and there is a rusty patch on the face as in the old 
female. The colour of the eyes is already quite different 
in the sexes even in this plumage, so it must develop 
early. 

The length of the male of this species is about nine¬ 
teen inches ; the wing about eight inches ; the shank 
about an inch and-a-half, and the bill two inches ; the 
female is smaller than the male, especially as regards 
the bill. But females in this species appear to vary in 
size much more than males, and, as in the Tufted Poch¬ 
ard, some are much duller and less like the males than 
are others. 

This Pochard inhabits Eastern Siberia, China, and 
Japan normally, but appears to be a bird of somew^hat 
erratic habits. Even in China it is not ahvays to be 
found easily,^ and to India it is certainly, I think, a most 
irregular visitor, though it has probably often been 
passed over for the White-eye, to which bird the young 
certainly bear a very close resemblance, though the old 
birds are easily distinguishable. It wms apparently 
obtained froni Bengal in 1825, Blyth certainly got 
one female m the Calcutta bazaar in 1842 or 1843, but 
did not identify it, w-hich is not surprising, seeing that 
this Duck had not then been recognized as a distinct 
species. Then, aj the end of February 1896, I got eleven 
full-plumaged birds there, and after that the species 
came for a time in greater or less numbers every winter, 
being very common in 1896-97 and less so in 1897-98.’ 

I got three males and a female in February 1899, and saw^ 
what was either a small dull female or a hybrid wdth the 
common White-eye about the middle of January. We 
had in the Indian Museum other birds in plumage inter¬ 
mediate between the two White-eyes, and I therefore 
think that they inter-breed. In the cold weather of 
1899-1900, I did not see more than half-a-dozen sped- 
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mens, but 1901 I again saw a few. In 1902, however, 
none appeared in the market. 

The wild habits of this Duck are said to resemble those 
of the Common White-eye, next to be noticed, and it 
lays similar eggs ; my own observations on its ways 
have been restricted to captives. It is a better walker 
than most Pochards, and, I have fancied, hardly so 
fine a diver. It certainly, judging from birds in the 
tine water aviary in the Alipore Zoological Gardens, 
rises more easily on the wing and flies with less effort 
than other Pochards. I noticed that at Alipore our 
birds could rise well up into the roof and fly round and 
round like the surface-feeding Ducks. In captivity 
in India the species appears to stand the heat less well 
than the common White-eye. I am ashamed to say, 
having had more to do with this species than pro¬ 
bably any one, that I do not know how it tastes I 
But Mr. E. C. Stuart Baker, who does, pronounces it 
very bad. 

The White-eye. 

Nyroca ferruginea, Blanford, Faun. Brit. Ind.> 
Birds, Vol. IV, p. 460. 

Vernacular Names. — Karchiya, Burar-mada,. 
K,; Lalbigri, Bhuti-hans, Beng.; Burnu, Sind : 
Malac, Nepal Terai. 

This species, sometimes, but very erroneously, called 
a “ Wigeon ” by sportsmen, is the smallest of all our 
Pochards, being slighter, if not much shorter, than the 
Tufted species. 

The male has the head, breast, and flanks, rich glossy 
bay or mahogany-red ; the belly and stern are white, 
and the upper plumage and wings dark brown, with the 
usual white on the latter, and the inner quills glossed 
green. It appears not to go into undress at all. The 
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eyes are white, this colour appearing before the bird 
is in full plumage. 

The female is much duller and darker in colour, has 
not the white belly so clearly defined from the breast, 
and has grey eyes, but is otherwise similar. 

The young bird is of a general dirty yellowish brown, 
with wings and tail as in the old. It is rather reddish 
about the head generally, but shows no black shade 
on the crown, and by this and its smaller size can be 
distinguished from the young of the Eastern White-eye. 
The old birds on the \¥ater are easily distinguishable at 
a^ distance, not only by the size, but by the present spe¬ 
cies showing no w’hite above the w^ater-line except on 
the stern. 

The male iS; about seventeen inches long, with a wing 
about seven, shank rather over one, and bill about one- 
and-three quarters. The females are smaller. 

This little Pochard inhabits the Mediterranean area, 
Central and Eastern Europe, and South-Western Asia, 
having thus a more southerly range than most Pochards. 
It is resident,^ and breeds in Kashmir, and in winter 
visits the plains of India, being common throughout 
Northern India, as far East as Bengal; in Northern 
Bunma, Assam, and Manipur, w^hence I have examined a 
pair, procured by Lieutenant H. H. Turner, and now^ in 
the Indian Museum. In Central India,the Central Prov¬ 
inces, and the Bombay Presidency, it is less abundant, 
but no rarity ; but it occurs only occasionally about 
Ratnagiri and has not yet been recorded from Southern 
India or Ce3don. 

^ This White-eye likes weedy waters, and does not asso¬ 
ciate in large flocks, rising, when disturbed, in twos or 
threes. It is a splendid diver, and owing to the locali¬ 
ties it frequents, peculiarly difficult to capture if only 
winged. I do not think, how^ever, it dives so well as the 
Tufted and Common Pochards. Before leaving India 
I had my water-fowd caught up from the Indian Museum 
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lank by native iishermeii with nets, and though the 
A hite-eyes of both species [this and N. b^eri] were 
leaaily captured, I had to abandon the attempt to net 
the others mentioned. It breeds in the Kashmir lakes 
in J tine, laying nine or ten biiff-eoloiired eggs in a nest 
made ol dry rushes placed amid thick reeds, etc., close 

Tpoor eating, but 
1 have found it palatable enough ; it was commonlv 
eaten m Calcutta in mv time. 


There arc a number of otherdivine-ducks, which. 

marine, except .m, the breeding-season, are not 
may be expected to turn up on the 
..Aii^e CoasV They all present the tvpical divmg-diick 
Ntnicture in a high degree of Alevelopment, are rnainlv animal 
feeders, anc. none are very good to eat. ■■ 


The Long-tailed Duck. 

Harelda glacialis, Salvadori, Brit. AIus. Cat. BircN 
Voi. XXVII, p. 389. 

This is a rather small, but very distinct-looking Duck, with a 
very short bill, shorter than the shank, and the tail, in the male 
with two long centre-feathers like the Pintail drake’s; this 
peculiar type of tail only occurs in these two very dissimilar 
Ducks. The Long-tailed drake, hoxvever, retains his long tail- 
-eatners always, even when in undress plumage. 

In his full plumage the male is mostlv white, but has most 
of the wings, back, lower breast, and long centre-tail-feathers 
□lack ; the head is greyish, and there is a brown patch on the 
sides of the neck. The male in summer undress is mainly black 
wnth the under-parts white, the back variegated by chestnut 
edgings to the feathers, and the face smoky grey. 

The bill is slate-colour with a broad band of salmon-colour, the 
mgs grey, and the eyes reddish-brown. 

The femaU has an ordinary short tail, and is dull blackish 
above, with lighter edgings on the shoulders, and white below • 
she also has the sides of the head dirt}’' white, and the throat 
and neck brown. 

The male is about twenty-two inches long, the long centre- 
tail-feathers accounting for eight, with a bill just over the inch 
and shank about an inch and-a-half ; the closed wing is nine 
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shnrSr though little smalier, is, of course, much 

® ‘liffei-ent tail This handsome Duck 
ranm'u^ habits as m appearance. It is an Arctic bird, 

Is^c. all round the northernmost parts of the Northern 
"’‘grating south in winter as far as Italv on the 
ami t Carolina on the other. It is found in China 

sea (fnm- "'inter haunts it is mainly a 

sri^'ii - * oceanic of all, feeding in mid-water'on 

If that It is independent of the bottom. 

^ a line diyer, and, unlike most diving-ducks, lively and 

-abblinT f ^ The call is a loud 

Cat th«. Often uttered : in fact, the birds are so noisy 

ThevhrZd “Old-Squaw” in America. 

dCenCr Co’" about midsummer, half-a- 

J Jzeii or more greyish-bufi eggs in a nest on the ground. 

The Harlequin Dock. 

Cosnionetta histrionica, S.-\lvadori, .Brit. .Mns Cat 
Birds, Vol, XXVII, p, 391;. 

Sktnori-gamo , Japanese. 

The Harlequin is another rather small Duck of strikino- 
appearance with a short bill about the length of the shank" 

not exclssi?4y long.'"''''^ ordinary length, and pointed, bui 

IS mostly of a curious dark slaty-blue colour more 

bacC am? C/ ^ duck, with tlieiidng? 

b , black, and flanks chestnut : there is also a streak 
of chestaut along the head from each eye, and the piumale Is 

of the"crCvrVn?lV''r^’?'' a “tripe along each side 

01 the crown, a patch m front of the eves and one over each ear 

ImtlV nlTb V — the bck'^The 

lover part, and another in front of the wiim and sundrA^ 

markings on the shoulders, and inner win--feathers Th^ hd'l 
IS slate-coloured and the legs brown ; the eyes darr* 

riie female is drab above, getting paler on the undernarfs 
rnd^snoton forehead and a white patch before the eye,’ 

maxkliVth wb?e"' " Tso 

about seventeen inches long with the bill and 
Shank rather over an inch, and the closed wing eight inoht 

and Iceland''bn ‘“habits Greenland 

Fast of * \ ? Europe ; it is at home in the Far 

East of Northern Asia and visits Japan in rvinter ; it also breeds 
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in the^ North of the New World, going as far as California on 
migration. It lays eight or more eggs about midsummer, of a 
cream}’ colour and smooth surface. It is remarkable for its 
power of swimming in swift streams, but frequents the sea in 
winter. 


.. Scoters are large diving-ducks with good- 

jizecl bills, black plumaged in the male and sooty-brown in the 
female sex, breeding inland in the north, and frequenting the 
sea in winter. They build on the ground and lay cream-coloured 
s_ None occur in India, but some mav be’looked for on the 
Chinese coast. 

The Common Scoter. 


Oedemia niura, Salv'adori, Brit. M'us. Cat., Birds 
Vol. XXVII, p. 401. 

Is black all over in the nicde, with the black bill, which 
has a knob at the base, marked with a broad bright yellow 
streak down the centre ; the legs are dark-olive. The female is 
dark-brown with some white on the throat and abdomen, a 
black bill and olive legs, the eyes are dark in both. The male 
is about twenty inches long, with bill about two and-a-half, 
shank nearly two, and closed wing nine and-a-half. 

The common Scoter ranges from Iceland through Lapland, 
east to the Taimyr Peninsula, and winters as far "south as the 
Mediterranean ; it is not a very likely bird to occur in Eastern 
Asia, where its place is taken by the "following species :_ 

The American Scoter. 


Oedemia americana. SALyADORi, Brit. Mus. Cat., Birds, 
VoL XXVII, p. 404. 

riiis is very similar to the last, but has the knob on the 
male’s bill all yellow, as is the upper bill generally, but with a 
scarlet flush along the sides. Although chiefly’ an American 
bird, it is found in North-East Asia, and visits Corea and 
Japan in winter. 


The Velvet Scoter. 


Oedemia fiisca, Salvadori, Brit. IMus. Cat., Birds, 
Vol. XXVII, p. 406. 

Is a considerably bigger bird than the last two, with the dark 
plumage diversified by a white wing-bar in both sexes. The 
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black male has his bill, which is swollen at the base, black 
there and round the edge, orange-yellow elsewhere, and his 
legs red. He has also a small white patch under the eye. The 
dark-brown female has a large dirty white patch before the 
eye and a small one behind it : her bill is dark slate-colour. 

The male is about twenty-two inches long, with a bill rather 
over two aiid-a-half, shank just under two, and wing rather over 
ten and-a-half. 

This Scoter inhabits the northern parts of the Old World 
.generally, migrating south in winter—unless, indeed, records 
from Eastern Asia concern the next species. 

The Eastern Velvet Scoter. 

Oedemia car/bo, Salvador!, Brit. Mus. Cat., Birds, Vol. 
XXVIL p. 4II- 

In this species the male’s bill has a more definite knob at 
the base and is red at the sides, and the white eye-spot is 
situated further back. It is the characteristic white-wing- 
barred Scoter of North-Eastern Asia, and is found in winter 
on the coasts of Japan and China. 

The Surf Scoter. 

Oedemia perspicillaia, Salvadori, Brit. Mus. Cat., 
Birds, Vol. XXVII, p. 412. 

Is all black in the male, except for a white patch on the 
crown and another on the back of the neck ; the bill is high 
and swollen all along, unlike that of any other Duck, and is 
gaily coloured with scarlet, yellow, white and black. The legs 
are red and the eyes white. The dark-brown female is marked 
with white on the back of the neck, the throat, and the face ; 
her bill is dark slate, and less exaggerated in form than the 
male’s. 

The male is about twenty-one inches long, with the great bill 
two and-a-half, shank about two, and closed wing nine and- 
a-half. 

This Scoter is an Arctic American bird, but also occurs in 
the East Asiatic coasts at times. 


The Eiders are also northern diving-ducks, especially marine 
in habits. They breed in the high north on the ground, laying 
eggs of an olive or greenish drab colour. The males are 
chiefiy black-and-white, and their females mottled-brown, 
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more like those of the surface-feeding Ducks, to which, rather 
than to the other diving-ducks, they are allied. 

The Common Eider. 

Soniateria iiwliisstniti. Salvadori, Brit. Miis. Cat.,. 

Birds, Vol. XXVII, p. 425. 

This Eider has a large strong bill, with the feathering of the 
face running down it, both IToiii the forehead and on tiie sides 
from the cheeks. The male is chiefly white above, black on the 
wings and below, with a black cap and a patch of light green 
at the back of the head. His bill and feet are olive-green, 
and eyes dark. In undress he is nearly all black. 

The female is mottled-brown, sometimes with a black wing-bar 
bordered with white. The male is about two feet long, with a 
bill about two inches long, shank rather less, and closed wing 
nearly a foot. It is a large, heavy-looking Duck. 

This bird, the celebrated producer of the Eider-down of com¬ 
merce—or at least some of it—ranges from Iceland east to the 
Yenisei, and ranges south in winter to the Mediterranean ; it 
is practically purely a sea-duck. It is replaced in America by 
a very nearly-allied race ( 5 . dressevi). 


The Pacific Eider. 

Somateria V-nierum, Salvador!, Brit. Mus. Cat.,, 
Birds, Vol. XXVII, p. 430. 

Has an orange bill in the male, which also possesses a black 
Y-shaped mark on the throat. It inhabits the northern coasts 
of the Pacific, and when breeding does not keep so close to 
the sea as the common Eider. It is this species which may 
be expected to occur on the Chinese coast in winter. 


The King Eider- 

Somateria spectabilis, Salvadori, Brit. Mus. Cat., 
Birds, Vol. XXVn, p. 432. 

In this species the male has a large knob on the forehead ; 
his plumage is mostly white above and black below as in the 
Common and Pacific Eiders, but the cap is lavender-grey. The 
bill is red, orange on the basal knob, and the legs orange-red. 

The female is like the common Eider female, but has the fea¬ 
thering of the forehead running- clown further than in that bird, 
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reaching the level of the nostrils, whereas in the common Eider 
female it does not come more than half-way. Beside, the 
present species is a smaller bird, with the male’s bill only a little 
over two, the shank less than tw’o, and the wing hardly over 
ten inches. This is purely an Arctic Duck, found all round the 
world, but it has occurred in winter as far south as Venice and 
may turn up in China. 

The Spectacled Eider. 

Arctoneita fischeri, S.alvadori, Brit. Mus. Cat., Birds 
Vol. XXVII, p. 422. ' ' 

Ill the male of this curious Duck the plumage is mostly white 
above and dark-grey below, with the back of the head olive- 
green, but the most characteristic point is a satiny white patch, 
bordered with black, round the eyes, which is white ; the bili 
IS orange and the feet olive. The female is mottled-brown with 
a bluish bill. 

The male measures about twenty-one inches, with the bill an 
inch long and the shank about one and-a-half ; the wing is 
ten inches. This Duck inhabits the North Pacific, on both 
sides, but is best known as an American bird. 


Steller’s Eider. 


Heniconetta sielleri, Salvadori, Brit. Mus. Cat., Birds, 
VoL XXVII, p. 419. 

Tins is the smallest of the Eiders, with none of their charac¬ 
teristic peculiarities of bili or face, but very beautiful plumage 
in the niale, which has long hanging shoulder-plumes, of a deep 
white edgiiigs. The general colouration is complicated 
and difficult to describe; the head is white, varied witti olive- 
green and blue-black; there is a white patch on the win*^, and 
a purple bar following it; the back is blue-black, and thelinder 
parts chestnut. The bill is gray and the feet brown, the eyes 
dark. The female is of a mottled-brown, with a purplish-black 
bar, bordered wfith white, on the wing. 

Ipemale is only about eighteen inches long, with the bill just 
under two inches, and the shank little over one; the wing mea¬ 
sures about eight and-a-half. ° 

Stellers Eider inhabits the high northern latitudes of both 
worlds, but IS rare in the west of the Old World; it may perhaps 
be lound to occur on the Chinese coast in winter. 



CHAPTER VL 


True Ducks.— {Gontinued .) 

Having now disposed oi the diving AnatincB, we come 
to the pedestrian and perching contingent, character¬ 
ized by bearing some resemblance, either in structure or 
habits, to the Geese, as the divers did to the Mergansers. 
I group together^ the genera composing this section 
purely for convenience, as they have often little in 
common and are not always nearly related. But the 
same may be said of some of the diving genera,* which 
are nevertheless always grouped together ; and it is 
important to break up this big sub-familv into manage¬ 
able groups. 

The goose-like Ducks, then, have this common point 
of difference from the rest of the sub-family, that the 
bill and shank are about equally long ; the*^ latter may 
be short, and in that ease the bill is so also. The bill 
is never long, but a comparatively short bill means a 
long shank for a Duck if the lengths ai'e equal, an ordi- 
nar}^ Duck’s beak much exceeding its leg in length. 
Most of the present section have the sexes alike, or nearly 
so, m plumage, which is striking, and forms an easv 
means of identification. 

The seven goose-like genera, comprising eight species, 

* I pointed out above, for instance, that the Goiden-eye is nearer the 
Mergansers than the Pochards ; and the Stiff-tail with its foreign allies 
{gemis_ .fi'rz.wic/ariz) do not closely resemble any other diving Duck, 
while m plumage at any rate they approach a surface-feeding Duck 
tound in South America {Heteronetta atricapUla), The general resem¬ 
blance m form of diving Ducks goes, no doubt, with the habit of 
divmg-a habit which may be acquired, as I shall later have occasion to 
mention, by the surface-feeders. The Whistlers are also almost as much 
divers as Pochards are. 
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are easily distinguishable from each other and from all 
other Indian Ducks as follovrs :— 

The Whistlers (two species) by their short-quilled 
wings, which are all black beneath. 

The Sheldrake by its brilliant pied plumage of white, 
black and chestnut. 

The Brahminy Duck by its chestnut or buff plumage 
and black-and-white wings. 

TheCo;;d)-di/rw by itslongdark wings, and white belly. 

The Cotton-teal by its minute size (smaller than a 
pigeon) and inch-long bill. 

The Mandarin DuckhY the primary-quills being sil¬ 
very-grey on the outer and steel blue on the inner web. 

The WigeoJi bv the combination of a bill less than 
two inchesTong. with a ten-inch wing. All Ducks with 
a bill as short as this have a much shorter wing, not over 
eight inches. Besides, the blue-grey colour of the 
W igeonA bill distinguishes it from all other short-billed 
species. 

The two Whistlers, so-called from their whistling note, 
belong to a very natural and easily recognizable genus; 
in addition to the colour of the under-surface of their 
wings, they are noticeable for the peculiar broad rounded 
form of these. Though large for the size of the bird, 
the wings have the pinion-quills very short, not showing 
w^hen they are folded. The body is of unusual form for 
a Duck, being light and slim, with the thighs prominent ; 
the legs are set far back, but close together, so that the 
birds wnlk without any of the usual swnying or wnddling 
in the gait so proverbially characteristic of Ducks. The 
neck and shanks are long and the feet large, the middle 
toe being longer than the shank; the outer toe, however, 
does not nearly equal it in length, and the hind toe, w^hich 
is unlobed, is longer than in other Ducks. The tail is 
very short and rounded,and the body short and narrow ; 
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the bill presents no remarkable point. These birds, 
as above stated, walk well, though they do not come 
ashore much. Their flight is easier than that of most 
Ducks, but not swift or powerful ; they perch freely, and 
dit e for food like Pochards, but with more of a spring. 
They are omni\-oroiis feeders, fair eating themselves, 
and build usually in trees. The sexes are alike in plum¬ 
age, and the young differ very little from them. The 
two species, though much alike, are easily to be distin¬ 
guished, as the descnptions-vdll show, so that a key is 
unnecessary in this case. ‘ ■' ■'''' 

The Small Whistlei^p 

Dendrocycga javanica, Blanford, Faun. Brit. 

Ind., Birds, Vol. IV,'p. 430. 

Vernacular Names Silhahi, CJiihee, H, 

Saval, SJiareiL Harrali-hans, Beng. ; Hansmli 
Uriya ; Ade, Adia, Mahrathi; Horali, Assam ; 

Manipur ; Yerra Chilluwa, Tel. ; Yer- 
funcii, Mai. ; Chemba Tctfci^ Tam. (Ceylon) ; 
Saaru, Tafia Saaru, Cing. ; STsa-li, Burmese! 

This is, in spite of its somewhat awkward proportions 
a neat-looking little Duck, with the head, neck, breast 
and flanks dun ; crown of head brown, bellv chestnut, 
and upper surface slate with chestnut bars. " There is a 
maroon patch at the root of the tail above^ and the wings are 
maroon and greyish black above. 

Young birds are altogether dun below, with none of 
the chestnut colour. 

The bill is dark-grey and black, eyelids bright yellow, 
eyes dark and feet dark-grey. 

The length is about a foot and-a-haif, the wing 
between seven and eight inches, and the bill and shank 
nearly twm. 
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The Small Whistler is a eommon species almost 
throughout India, Ceylon, and Burma : it is found also 
in the Andaman and Nicobar Islands,and from the Malay 
Peninsula to Java. In the Himalayas and Panjab, 
however, it is not found,or only rarely, and is, of course, 
absent from desert tracts. It is resident, but moves 
about considerably at different seasons. It frequents 
wooded localities, perching much on trees, and prefers 
weedy ponds and marshes to open water. It generally 
builds on trees, either making a stick nest for itself,. or 
appropriating the deserted home of some other bird; but 
it may build in herbage by the water. In most parts of 
India the breeding season is July and August, but in 
Ceylon may be as early as February. About a dozen 
white eggs are laid, and the young, if the nest is high up, 
are carried down in the feet of the parents. The flesh is 
said to be poor, but makes good soup. This Duck 
should not be allowed always to go unscathed by people 
who despise it as game, for natives are glad to eat it, 
and it is so quarrelsome with other Ducks that I have 
no doubt it tends to drive away more valuable species. 


Tlie Large Whistler. 

Dendrocycga hdva, Blanford, Faun. Brit. Ind 
Birds, VoL IV, p. 432. 

Vernacular Names Burra Silli, H. 

This is a considerably bigger bird than the last, and of 
very ungainly appearance, owing to its large coarse head 
and bill and very big feet; the general body colour is 
chestnut throughout, not on the belly only; the upper 
surface is black with chestnut bars, the wings black, with 
a dark maroon patch, and a cream-coloured patch re¬ 
places the maroon at the root of the tail. There is a bold 
black streak down the back of the neck, a whitish shade 
round the middle of it, and some white dashes on the 
flanks, in this species. 
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The bill is grey and black, eyelids Freneh-grey, eyes 
^rk, and feet French-grey, or at any rate much paler 
than in the Small Whistler. 


The Large Whistler is about twenty inches long, with 
a wing about eight and-a-half, and bill and shank about 
two and-a-quarter. 

It has a very remarkable distribution, being found in 
Afi iea south of the Sahara and Madagascar, and in Cen- 
bouth America, as well as in India south of 
the Himalayas, Ceylon, Pegu and Toungoo. In the 
Madras Presidency and the Deccan it is very rare, and 
fairly common in Lower Bengal ; but over India gen¬ 
erally It is scarce. Its rarity may be due to the abund¬ 
ance in India of the Small Whistler, which, I have obser- 
\ ed it usually fears and gives wav to. It has a stronger 
and more rapid flight than its relative, is said to be better 
eating, and occurs in small flocks. It builds in trees ; 
the eggs aie larger than those of the small species. 


The Wandering Whistler. 

Dendfocycga arcuata, Salvadori, Brit. Mus. Cat., Birds 
Vol. XXVII, p. 153. 

Is to a great extent intermediate in size and piuma<^e 
between our two Indian species. The head has a distinct 
dark cap, reaching down to the eyes and continued as a black 
streak down the back of the neck ; the rest of the head and 
neck are dun, passing into rich ba3^ on the underparts and 
lianks, which latter are bordered bv splashes of cream-colour 
forming a line along each side, and There is a patch of cream 
colour on each side on the upper tail-coverts. The back is 
black with chestnut edgings to the feathers, and the vings black 
with a maroon patch on the “ shoulder ; ’’ but the most readily 
noticeable point is that the breast is spotted, though somewhat 
indistinctly, with black. Hie bill is jet-black, eyes dark, and 
feet dark slate-colour. 

The length of this Duck is about seventeen inches, with the 
bill and shank nearly two, and closed wing eight and-a-half. 

It has a very wide distribution in the East Indies and reaches 
the Islands of the Pacific, ranging from Java through the Islands 
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to the Australia and even Fiji. In Australia it nests on the 

i^roimci among grass—laying about a dozen creamv-buff ep-o-s_ 

and is_ found feeding out on plains at night. Some in coSfine- 
nient m the London Zoo much resemble the Indian Whistlers 
111 their note, sociable habits, and diving for food. 

The Spotted Whistler. 

Dendrocycga guttata, Salvadori, Brit. IMus. Cat 
Birds, Vol. XXVII, p. 184. 

Is about the same size as the last species, but very differently 
coloured. The general hue above is brown, with lighter edges 
to the black feathers; the wings are brown, not black; the 
face and upper neck are greyish and finely pencilled, and tfie 
breast and flanks are spotted with white,‘the abdomen beino- 
nearly all white. The bill is black and the feet grev * the 
eyes brown. " ’ 

. is an East-Indiaii species, ranging from Mindanao 

in the Philippines through Celebes and the Moluccas to New 
Guinea. 

The Sheldrs-ke 3.iici BrEhmiiiy, thoug'h difi'ering' so 
strikingly in plumage, ought certainly to be kept in the 
same genus, as they are by some ornithologists. Even 
as to colour, their imngs are almost identical, being white 
with black primaries, bronze-green secondaries, and 
chestnut tertianes. The different species of Sheldrake 
(genera Casarca and 1 adorna) are, indeed, so nearly 
related that they have been known to “ throw back ” 
when crossed, like domestic breeds of one species. In 
the London Zoological Gardens, in 1859, ^ fomale of the 
grey-headed South African Brahminy {Casarca cana) 
very like our bird, crossed with a male of the common 
bheldrake [Tadorna cornufa), and the result was a couple 
01 pencilled dark-grey birds, very closely resembling the 
Australian Grey Sheldrake (Casarca tadornoides). This 
reminds one forcibly of the ease communicated to Dar¬ 
win by Brent, wherein a cross between a white Ayles¬ 
bury and a black Labrador Duck produced some birds 
resembling the wild Mallard, the ancestor of both ! 

Both Sheldrake and Brahminy are noticeable among 
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with long shanks and 
wings, nearly square tad and light bodv. They sv.dm 

hiflv quickly and graee- 

lond ’ fi 1 forward. They are largely 

Sev ir. diet, and build in holes. 

Js^oriatP intelligent, and inclined to 

associate in pap rather than in flocks. They are 
migrants, but the Brahminy builds in our limds in 

lee andfhe va ® 

age, and the young closely resemble them. 

The Brahminy Duck or Ruddy Sheldrake. 

Casarcarutila, Blanford, Faun. Brit. Ind Birds 
Vol. IV, p. 42S. 

Vernacular N. 4 MES ;—C/m^a’a (male). Chakwi 

(female) ; Surp.hab, LaL H. ; Mmioh, Sind ■ 
Beng.; Sarsa, Chakrawak, Mahr.; Bas- 
sana Ckituwa^el.; Kesar-pandia. Pandahansa, 
piya; I^r-baPioo, Nir-koH. South India- 

iitnfJia, Burmese. 

ordinary-shaped, rather short 
bdl. The general colour of the plumage is rich chest¬ 
nut, varying from this to buff occasionally ; the wings 
are white, black and bronze-green, as above described • 
the rurnp and tail black, and the head and neck buff’ 
Lhe male has in summer a black ring at the base of the 
butt neck and the female has the fore part of the head 

S'Si didf 

The male Brahminy is about two feet long, with a 
wing and shank and bill about two and-a- 
hali. The female is smaller. 

This species breeds in Southern Europe. Northern 
Africpand \\ estern and Central Asia, especially in Tibet 
and Tarkand, migrating in winter to India, 4 ssa,m 
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Manipur, and Burma. It is not found on the Malabar 
Coast, nor in Tenasserim and the Malay countries, 
though it occurs in China and Japan. 

It associates in pairs, though these may combine into 
flocks, feeding partly on grass, &e., like Geese, and 
partly on aquatic animals, such as shellfish, and even 
occasionally on carrion. Rivers are the favourite 
haunt of these birds, which are very wary, and often 
troublesome by alarming other birds. Many legends 
are attached to this showy species, the bek known 
representing them as being inhabited by the spirits 
of unfortunate lovers, and their loud dissyllabic call 
certainly does resemble, as Mr. Stuart 'Baker has 
pointed out, the Hindustani equivalents for the 
dialogue May I come, Chakwa ? No, Chakwi, &c., which 
they are supposed to carry on all night. They are not 
esteemed as food, but can be eaten if skinned 
previously. In Tibet they breed, generally in May 
and June, at elevations of 12,000 to 16,000 feet, the 
nest being in a hole of a bank or cliff. The eggs are 
white, and the young when hatched appear to be 
carried to the water by the parents. 


The Common Sheldrake. 

Tadorna cornuta, Blanford, Faun. Brit. Ind 
Birds, VoL IV, p. 427. 

Vernacular Names :— Shah-Chakwa, Safaid 
Surkhab, Rararia, H.; Niraji, Sind ; Chandi 
Hans, Calcutta dealers. 


pis Sheldrake is a smaller bird than the Brahminv 
and has a somewhat peculiarly shaped bill, with th^e’ 
protale very concave or “ dished ” and the nail very 
small and bent sharply back beneath at an angle ■ the 
bill grows much broader towards the tip, where ’it is 
urmshed with lobes or lips. The male assumes a fleshy 
knob at the root of the bill in the breeding-season. 
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Ihe colouration is very striking, being almost the- 
gayest found in any Duck. It is mostly white, but the 
head is black-green, the wings white, black, green and 
chestnut, as in the Brahminy ; a broad belt of chestnut 
goes right round the body at the shoulders and lower' 
breast, and the scapulars, tip of tail, and a broad band 
down the centre of belly below the breast band are black. 
The stern is chestnut like the breast, but paler. 

The bill IS scarlet, and the legs flesh-pink. The female- 
is like the male, but duller. 

The young differ from both in having no green on the 
head, which is brownish black marked with "white on. 
the face, and there is no chestnut or black below ; more¬ 
over the markings above are dull, and the bill and feet 
pale livid fleshy. But they are recognizably like their 
parents. The eyes are always dark. 

The male is about two feet long, with a wing of 
thirteen inches, and bill and shank about two and-a- 
quarter. Females are smaller. 

The Sheldrake breeds in the north temperate parts of 
Europe and Asia, migrating south in winter. At this 
season it is found in Northern India from the Indus 
yalley to Assam, and occurs also in Upper Burma. It 
is usually mre, but fairly common in places in Sind. 
It is essentially a sea-coast bird as a rule ; hence pro- 
bably its rarity in India, though it is more common than 
is supposed ; I used to see one or more in the Calcutta 
bazaar every year. As it is very bad eating, and quite 
unmistakable when once seen, it should, I think, be- 
spared by sportsmen, if only on account of its renaark- 
able beauty of form, colour, and movement. It does 
not bear captivity well in India, though thriving in 
Europe. The male has a large, double ,very thin, bony 
bulb in the windpipe, and his note is a whistle, while- 
the female barks and quacks. It nests in burrow^s,. 
either made by itself or appropriated from rabbits, and 
lays about a dozen yellowish-white eggs. 
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iChe^udopex aegyptiacus) is 
t*} M.M. David and Oustalet in their birds of China 
occurrence of one specimen, but this was 
^ escaped bird, as the species is purely African and 

whpfe f * ^K-' capti^tv, at aav rite in Europe 

in siL*'''*Ti-^°°*®’ Bar-headed Goose 

tCh colour is a pale brown or creamy-dun 

hrn« peacillings, with wings coloured as in a Sheldrake a 
oC+bl round the neck, brown patch round the eye and 

on the breast, and bright pink bill and legs. 

The Comb-Duck. 

Sarcidiornis melanonohis, Blanford. Faun. Brit 
Ind., Birds, Vol. IV, p. 423. 

Vernacular 'NAuns.—Nukta, H. ; Nakwa, Chu- 
ua Aagpur ; Nakihansa, Urijia; Jutu chilhtwa, 
lei. ; Dod sarle haki, Can.; Neer koli, Coimbal 
tore ; Taii-hai, Burma ; Bowkbang, Karen. 
This although undoubtedly the nearest ally of the 
•dainty little Cotton-teal, is a big, eoarse-looking Duck 
resembling a Goose m build, and (in the case of the male) 

and^-®ck, wings 
and shanks long. The wings are rounded, the tail 

almost square, and the bill rather short and high at 

IndX'’ '"n for a fuck 

and the nail large and powerful. The se.xes are much 

alike e.xeept in size, but the young bird has a 
plumage of its own. The male has an upright fleshy 

developed in the 
is ^brilliantly 

the above; 

black th/fl? are white speckled with metallic 
Diack, the flanks are clear pale grey, and the rest 

Wrb ^®ii white, with frequently a dash S 

the under tail-eoverts at each side. This 

3tve b?rdT ^I'^ays present in the 
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The female is much like the male in plumage, but 
duller. 

The young are brown where the old birds display me- 
tallie hues, and have the head and neck marked with 
brown much after the fashion of the female Cotton-teal, 
not spotted with black or white. 

The eyes, bill, and feet, are all dark, as is the comb 
when present. 

The male is very much larger than the female, mea¬ 
suring about two feet aiid-a-half, with a wing of fifteen 
inches, shank two and three-quarters, and bill about the 
^me ; it is much the largest of Indian Ducks proper, 
the lemale is not much over two feet long, with a wing 
about a foot, shank and bill about two inches. 

The Cornb-duck has a wide range in warm countries 
and IS resident; it is found in India, Ceylon, and Burma, 
and also in Africa south of the Sahara and in Mada¬ 
gascar. It is common where there is plenty of wood and 
water, and rare or wanting in desert tracts. Nor is it 
common, if it occurs, in the districts south of Mysore, 
Bombay, the Deccan, Sind, the Western Punjab, and 
I enasserim. 

This Duck is usually found in small flocks in the cold 
weather, and at other times in pairs. It is a tree-duck, 
perching and breeding in trees ; the nest being made in 
a hole or a fork, of sticks,^leaves, feathers, &e. ; the eggs, 
laid m July, August, or September, are seven to twelve 
m number, ivory-white and very glossy. In its attitudes 
on land and water this Duck resembles a Goose, but 
does not carry the neck so stiffly ; and it flies faster and 
IS a better diver. It is often called the Black-backed 
^ Goose either in structure, plumage, 
or habits, keeping much more to the water, and being a 
very silent bird. It is fairly good eating. The bill is 
powerful enough to draw blood when the bird is handled, 
and the slight wound so produced is apt to fester accord- 
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ing to my experieiiee. The male has a small bony bulb 
in the windpipe. 

Tlbe Cotton-teal. 

Nettopus cmomandelianm, Blanford, Faun. Brit. 

Ind., Birds, VoL VT p. 433. 

Vernacular Names :— Girria, Girri, Girja, Giir- 
gurra, Hind. ; Ghangariel, Gangani, Beng. ■; 
BuUia-hans, Dacca, Faridpur, Sylhet; Band- 
ana, Uri^m; Lernget-perriget, Meroniderebet^ 
Kol; Ade, Adla, Ratnagiri ; Kalagat, Burmese. 

The Cotton-teal, in addition to its very small size, is 
noticeable for its rather dumpy ” build, short wings, 
long rounded tail, short legs set far back, and large feet, 
with strong sharp claws. The bill is almost exactly like 
that of a Goose in miniature, but has the nostrils near 
the root; it tapers to the tip, and has a large nail form¬ 
ing the tip, but at the edges it has the ordinary ridging 
found in Ducks, not the teeth of a Goose’s bill. 

The plumiage, like the general build, is not at all like 
that of a Goose, and it differs much in the two sexes, 
though there is some general correspondence. The male 
is largely white, with the crown metallic dark-brown, a 
broad black collar below the neck, the upper plumage 
metallic green and purple ; there is a white patch on the 
primary quills; the flanks are pencilled with black, and 
the under tail-coverts black. The bill is black, the eye 
red, and the feet black, yellow down the sides of the 
shanks and toes. 

The female is brown where the male shows his metallic 
hues : there is a brown line from the bill through the 
eye ; the head and neck are speekled with brown and 
the breast pencilled with that colour ; the flanks are 
brownish, and the under tail-coverts white, and there is 
no white patch on the pinion quills. The bill is yellowish 
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brown, the eye dark, and the feet greenish yellow with, 
black webs. 

The young birds are like the female, and so is the male 
when in undress, except that he retains some green on 
the wings and the white patch on the quills. This bird 
is only about a foot in total length, with a wing of about 
half that, and an inch long bill and shank. It has been 
called the Goose-teal, Goslet, and Pigmy Goose, but 
wrongly, as there is nothing goose-like about it except 
the bill. 

The Cotton-teal inhabits the greater part of India, 
and extends through Burma and the Malay countries to 
China in one direction and Celebes in another. A large 
variety of it inhabits Eastern Australia, where also a 
distinct species is found. It is a resident bird, neven 
leaving the country altogether ; rare in Malabar, the* 
Bombay Presidency, and Kattywar, and absent from 
desert Rajputana, Sind, and the Western Punjab. It 
is very abundant in Lower Bengal, but does not now b}^ 
any means outnumber all the other Ducks in the 
Calcutta bazaar, as it did in Mr. Hume’s time. It pre¬ 
fers well-wooded country with plenty of small ponds 
and marshes. It is a very fast swimmer and excellent 
diver, though usually a surface feeder, peeking about 
more like a Coot or Water-hen than a Duck ; it will dive 
for food readily enough on occasion, but not very neatly. 
It is the most active flyer of all our waterfowl, being 
both swift and nimble; but it is a very poor walker, being 
although quite able to walk normally, curiously weak 
in the legs and unwilling to go far at a time; it perches 
freely. It builds in holes in trees and buildings, laying 
in July and August a dozen eggs or oftener less, ivory- 
white and very smooth. The young seem from native 
evidence quoted by Mr. E. C. Stuart Batker to be carried 
down in the feet of the old bird ; they are most beautiful 
and nimble little creatures, clad in dark-brown down 
with white markings. Cotton-teal moult in autumn. 
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losing all the quills, and it is then that the male goes into 
undress, remauiiiig in this stage during winter. He has 
no bulb in the windpipe. His note ludicrously resem¬ 
bles the words “ Fix bayonets,’’ and is uttered in flight. 
Tjie flesh is very poor eating in my opinion, not positively 
objectionable, but flavourless. 

The Mandarin Duck. 

A ex ^alericulata, Salvadori, Brit. Mus. Cat 
Birds, Vol. XXVII, p. 76. 

Vernacular Xames :— Oskidori, Japanese. 

The Mandarin Duck, quite apart from the wonderful 
decorations of the full-plumaged male, is at once dis¬ 
tinguishable from all other Indian and Asiatic Ducks 
by the peculiar form of its wings, which are shaped more 
like a Pigeon’s than a Duck’s, the primary quills plainly 
showing for some distance beyond the short secondaries. 
In general form it much resembles the Cotton-teal* 
haying a short goose-like bill and rather long rounded 
tail ; but it also has a full crest, and stands higher on 
the legs than the Cotton-teal, while the feet are pro¬ 
portionately small; the eyes are larger than in any other 
Duck. 

The male in full plumage is a most extimvagantly 
decorated bird, his general “ get up ” being suggestive 
of a Bird-of-Paradise rather than a Duck. His crest, 
very long and full, is copper-red in front, metallic green 
benind, and white at the sides, the white also occupying 
the upper part of the face, but shading into buff as it 
nears the ruff of bright chestnut hackles which adorns 
the neck. The breast is purplish-maroon, and the abdo- 
men white But the wings are the most remarkable 
part of the bird ; the innermost quill is expanded on its 
inner side into a chestnut fan three inches broad, while 
the outer web is of ordinary size and bright steel-blue ; 
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the pinion-quills are sil\'ery-grey on the outer and steely- 
blue on the inner webs. There are other elegancies in 
this little harlequin’s plumage, but it would take too much 
space to describe them here, and the presence of the 
orange ruff and wing-fans, or of either separately, is 
quite enough for identification. The bill is roseVed. 
the eyes dark, and the feet dull orange with black webs. 

The feniale is a sober-looking but dainty little bird, 
but always recognizable by the conspicuous silvery-grey 
and steely-blue primary quills, which are like those of 
the male. Her general colour above is plain brown, 
without any markings, shading to grey on the head and 
crest. There is a narrow white line round the eye, pro¬ 
longed back into a streak. Her sides are mottled with 
creamy-buff, and the abdomen white as in the male. 
She has a horn-coloured bill and olive feet. The mule 
in undress is almost exactly like the female, more so than 
in any other Duck, which is curious, seeing his extrava¬ 
gance in attire when in full plumage. The white round 
thee\'e, however, is less pronounced, and the head 
greyer. The only easy distinction, however, is the 
colour of the feet—m a fresh spedmen—for they always 
remain orange in the male ; though his bill sometimes 
turns dull like the female’s and sometimes retains the 
beautiful rose tint of the full dress. Young males are 
like the old male in undress, and young females like 
their mother. The male is about" seventeen inches 
long, with the bill and shank each about one and-a- 
quarter, and wing nine and-a-half. This extremely 
beautiful Duck, though well known as a captive in 
India—as, probably in all countries where there are 
Zoological Gardens and fanciers—is a very rare 
straggler there in the wild state, its proper home 
being Eastern Siberia, China and Japan. It also visits 
xkmoorland in the summer. It is a very active Duck, a 
surface-feeder, and very nimble on land, in spite of its 
affinity to the Cotton-teal. It perches freely, and lays 
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its eges. which are ereamy-white, ir. holes in trees. 
Indeed it seems very much of a land and tree-duck, 
as it is sometimes found in oakwoods, feeding on 
fallen acorns, and flying up into the trees when dis¬ 
turbed. The male’s note is a sort of snorting whistle, 
the female’s a sneezing quack, not loud m either ease. 
The male is much attached to his mate, caresses 
her like a Pigeon, and constantly shows off his hne 
plumage before her ; when on the wing, however, a 1 
his finery is inconspicuous, and only the broad white 
eve-bro\vs are noticeable. The only specimen which has 
occurred wild in India is a female shot out of a flock 
of six in Assam in March 1902. 

The Wigeon. 

Mareca penelope* Bl-\nford, Faun. Brit. Ind., 
Birds, Vol. IV, p. 445. 

Vernacular Names :— Peasan, Patari, Pharia 
Chota-Lalsir, H.; Cheytm, Nepal; Parow, Sind. 


The Wigeon is easily distinguished from all other 
Indian Ducks by its characteristic form. The bill is 
very short and tapers slightly; the shanks are also 
short, and the feet of moderate size. The wings are 
long and pointed, and the tail is pointed also. The 
sexes differ absolutely in plumage, and the male in 
undress differs from the female more than is usuaJ 
with drakes in this stage. The male has a large bony 
drum in the windpipe. 

The male’s full plumage is of a general pencilled-grey 
colour, produced by fine black lines on white ; the head 

1 have given the hpecitic name of the Wigeon as it is now always 
written by naturalists ; but it really ought to be Fenelops^ as Gesner 
Lmnsus had it; for this is the ancient Greek name of some kind of 
Duck, probably one with pencilled plumage, since fene means a web of 
doth in process of weaving and reminds one of our term Canvas-back 
for the big American Pochard. It could hardly have been the Wigeon, 
since this was probably the Duck known as baskas “ the grazer.” 
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is chestnut, with a cream patch from beak to crown ; 
the breast brownish pink ; the tail-coverts are black; 
the “ shoulder ” of the wing white, as is the belly ; the 
wing-bar on the secondaries metallic green. 

The male in undress is of a general reddish brown hue, 
mottled with darker, with blue-grey “ shoulders '' to 
the wings, and a white belly. 

The female is mottled with dark and light brown with 
a w^hite belly, and has usually no bar on the wing. The 
young resemble her, but the young male shows some 
green on the wing. 

The bill is French-grey with a black tip, and the feet 
grey ; the eyes dark. 

The male measures about nineteen inches, with a 
bill of an inch and three-quarters and shank a little 
less. The wing is ten inches long. Females are little 
smaller. 

The Wigeon inhabits Europe, North Africa, and 
Asia, breeding to the north and migrating southward in 
winter. It occurs sometimes on the North American 
coast, but the common Wigeon of North America is 
a distinct, though closely allied, species, Mareca 
americanaJ' To India and Burma the Wigeon is a 
fairly common visitor ; it has not been recorded from 
Ceylon, nor in the Peninsula south of Mysore. It is 
somewhat local and irregular in its appearance where 
it occurs ; thus Mr. Oates failed to find it in Pegu, 
though Mc]\Iaster found it common there, as Hume 
did in Manipur, and Vidal “ in some years ” in 
Ratnagiri. The name Wigeon is often misapplied ; 
for instance, the Ducks so-called in South Africa and 
Australia are not Wigeon at all. 


In this We male has ihe head buff ihickiy speckled with black, with 
a green streak behind the eye, but with the same cream-coloured fore¬ 
head as our bird ; and the dull pink of the breast extends along the 
flanks. In other respects the plumage is like that of our Wigeon, and 
females are almost indistinguishable ; this species has occurred in Europe, 
and might possibly do as on the Chinese coast. 
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The Wigeon is not closely allied to the Ducks with 
which I have placed it ; its real affinities being with the 
true Teal, to be treated of later._ It differs from these 
and most other Indian Anatinm in having the habit of 
grazing like a Goose, for which the short bill is well 
adapted. In gait and flight, however, this species resem¬ 
bles the ordinary surface-feeding Ducks, and like them 
is more or less omnivorous at times. It can dive well 
on occasion. Wigeons are found in flocks, parties, or 
alone, and frequent salt water as much as fresh ; they 
are not, in India, among the very best Ducks for the 
table. The male’s note is very characteristic, a loud 
musical whistle—“ whe-ew ” ; the female utters a low 
purring growl. She nests on the ground, and the eggs 
are eream\^~white ; the ducklings begin to graze early, 
while stiff tiny downy things. 



CHAPTER Vn. 


True Ducks [concluded)- 

The other thirteen species of Anatince with which 
we have to deal comprise the ordinary surface-feeding 
Ducks, which do not, as a rule, either dive for food 
or perch, nor are they found much on land. In all 
of them the bill is noticeably longer, sometimes 
considerably, than the shank, which is short, being 
considerably exceeded in length by the middle toe. 
The outer toe is, however, not equal to the middle in 
length, leaving the foot comparatively small. The legs 
are set rather far back, but not so far as in the diving 
Ducks, and they walk fairly well, though with a 
waddling gait. The wings are of good size and pointed, 
and they Sy well. They feed at the surface as a rule, 
or by reaching down with their tails in the air, seldom 
diving for food,* They are divided into ten genera, of 
which three are at once marked of by striking colour, 
and two by peculiarities of form. The others are 
separated by characters so trifling that they would be 
aetter taken all together, their relationship being 
undoubtedly very close. 

Of the peculiarly coloured genera, the sexes of which 
are recognizably similar,— 

The Wood-diick is at once distinguished by its large 
size, dark bod}?', and black and white wings with French- 
grey bar. 


* At tbe same time, I have observed and recorded (Natural Seience,^ 
1892, Vol. I, p. 47) that the half-tame Mallards in the London Parks 
do sometimes dive for food, and also the Mandarin Duck (AfzV 
nalericulaia) and the Chilian Pintail {Dafila spinicauda ); since this I 
have even seen the latter bird chasing and catching live fish under 
water like a Merganser ! This was in St. James’ Park, 24th July, 1894. 

6 
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The Pink-head by its dark body, buff quills, and pink 
or pale drab head. 

The JMayhled Teal by its pale, washed-out-looking plu¬ 
mage, and silver-grey edgings to the pinion-quills. 

Of the genera of peculiar form the sexes are very un¬ 
like, but the following structural eharaetex-s distinguish 
them from all other Indian Ducks of this section. 

The Pintail has a long sharp tail, half as long as the 
wing or longer. 

The Shoveller has a huge mis-shapen bill, verv lono- 
and twice as broad at the tip as at the root. ^ 

Then come a number of species, referred to several 
genera, of which the male and female often present 
hardly any point of colour in common. They mav 
however, be sorted out partly by size and partlv bv the 
colour of the wing-bar. ” 

Of the bigger Ducks, with the wing nine inches or 
■over :— 


The Mallard and its allies (three species) have a steel- 
blue or green wing-bar, edged with white. 

The Gadwall has a white wing-bar and the fringing 
of the bill showing well below the upper ehap. ® 

The Bronze-cap has a black or green-black wing-bar 
and grey feet. ® 

Of the smaller Dacks, or Teal, with the wing under 
eight and-a-half inches ® 

The Garganey has the fringing of the bill just showing 
wlnting^® wing-bar dull green of 

.The ordinary Teals (three species) do not show the 

tXfll this is closed, and have the wiS^ 

bar black and brilliant green or bronze. ^ 
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The Wood-duck. 

Asarcornis scutulata, Blanford, Faun. Brit. 

Ind., Birds, Vol. IV, p. 424. 

Vernacular Name :— Deo-hans, Assam. 

The Wood-duek is a very big, coarse-looking species 

which, properly perhaps, occupies a genus to itself, for 
although of late stated to be allied to the Comb-duck, 
it presents very many points of difference from that biixL 
Its beak, besides being longer than the shank, is flatter 
than the othei s, and inclined to widen instead of taper 
towards the tip, and does not grow a comb. The mid¬ 
dle toe is much longer than the shank, instead of only a 
little, as in the Comb-duck, a,nd the tail is markedlv 
rounded, not nearly square as in that bird. In short, 
the W' ood-duck much more resembles in the matter of 
form the ordinaiy Ducks of the Mallard genus (Mnas) 
An examination of the drake’s windpipe would probably 
settle the matter. 

In colour the male is olive-brown above and dull chest¬ 
nut below, with a white head and neck much spotted 
with black, and a green-glossed black breast ; the 

shoulders ” of the wings are white and the wing-bar 
slate-colour, separated from the white by a black band. 
The bill is orange or yellow blotched with black, the 
base becoming, in the male, swollen and red in the 
breeding-season ; the eyes crimson or brown, and feet 
orange or yellow. 

The jentale is like the male, but with paler bill and feet 
and considerably smaller. The male is over two feet 
and-a-half long with a flfteen-ineh wing, shank nearly 
two and-a-half and bill nearly three inches. In both 
sexes the colour varies much according to the freshness 
of the plumage, newly-moulted birds being very bright 
and showing much more green gloss than those in old 
feathering. 
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This Duck is found as a resident in Assam, the Malay 
Peninsula and Java, in which last country it is 
believed to be domesticated. Unlike most of the 
other Ducks I am including in this section, it is an inve¬ 
terate percherand haunts water surrounded by jungle. 
Mr. E. Stuart Baker, our chief authority on this bird, 
has given some evidence tending to show that this species 
lays creamy-white eggs in holes of trees, and young 
birds are said to have been shot on the Dhansiri river 
in Assam, where this Duck is not rare in the Dibrugarh 
district; they keep in pairs or small flocks, and have a 
loud trumpeting call. They are very easily _ tamed, 
and Mr. Baker found his specimens would dive and 
chase live fish under water, a strange habit for a bird 
of this t3-"pe, a good walker and quite at home on land. 


The Pink-head. 

Rhodonessa caryophyllacea, Blanford, Faun. 
Brit. Ind., Birds, Vol. IV, p. 425. 

Vernacular Names: —Lai sir a, Golab Lal-sir, 
Hind.; SaknaL Bengal ; Dumrar, Umar, Nepal 
Terai and Tirhoot; Golahi sir, Calcutta dealers. 

Whatever may be the ease with the Wood-duck, it is 
quite certain that the Pink-head stands very much alone 
among Ducks. It is not very remarkable as to form, 
being a slight-built Duck, with large but not long wings; 
a close-feathered, thin and angular-looking head and 
neck, and an ugly-shaped bill, very flat at the tip, and 
with the ridges lining it not well developed, but with 
a large nail. 

Its colouring, however, is unique, not only among 
Ducks but birds in general. The 5 plumage is 
generalW of a glossy sepia, with buff wing-bar, and the 
pinion-quills also shaded internally with buff ; the head 
and neck, with the exception of a broad black band down 
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the throat and front of the neek, are of a most crude and 
brilliant rose-pink, which does not harmonize at ail well 
with the bright red eye, and white beak shading into 
desh colour at base and tip. 

The female, though less striking in appearance, much 
resembles the male. She is, however, duller throughout, 
the pink of the head being especially dull and dirty ; 
there is no black on the throat, but a black streak 
along the crown. This mark the male assumes when 
not in full colour. The bill of the female is black, with 
a cream bar between nostrils and root; eye duller than 
in male. The young are much like the female, but 
paler below, and with the head of a dull neutral tint 
instead of pink. The bill probably resembles that of 
the female in all young birds, but the youngest male I 
have seen already has a light bill in the skin ; and 
even in sldns the difference in colour in the bills still 
shows. The feet are purplish black in all. The male 
IS about two feet long, with a wing about eleven 
inches, shank nearly two, and bill all but two and-a- 
half. The female is a little smaller. 

The Pink-head is a purely Indian Duck, never leaving 
our area, nor oeeurring outside it. In most places it is 
rare, but fairl}" common in Upper Bengal in the districts 
of Purneah, Maldah, Bhagulpur, and in Tirhoot ; in the 
rest of Bengal, Orissa, the Northern Circars, Oudh, and 
the North-West Provinces it occurs but rarely, and may 
straggle occasionally to Delhi, Mhow, and Ahmednagar 
on the west and Madras on the south ; while from the 
east it has been recorded north of Bhamo. It frequents, 
in small or moderate-sized flocks, weedy ponds and 
swamps, generally those surrounded by jungle, and nests 
on the ground in high grass in June and July. The 
eggs are quite unique, white and nearly spherical in 
shape ; about nine are laid. The male’s windpipe has a 
most curious bulb, partly of bone and partly of mem¬ 
brane, the latter being supported by fine network of 
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ijone ; his note is low, musical, and quite unlike that of 

the tlij,ht light and easy, and the habits those of a 
ti ue surface-feeder, though there can be little doubt that 
the real relationships of this bird are with the Pochards 

the'^Sn d?De xf ^he wing and the structure of 

me windpipe. It is poor eating as a rule, and bemcr 

he'np'' interesting a bird, should, I think"’ 

P^tected ; though specimens might be 

egitima ely captured for home fanciers, who have nev2 
J et, I believe, succeeded m breeding it. 

The Meirbled Teal. 

Mmmaronetta angiistirostris, Blanford Fa nr, 
Brit. Ind., Birds, Vol. IV, p. 454. ’ 

\ ern.acular Names ;—None known. 

This is a small, slightly-built Duck, with a short full 
crest and a long narrow parallel-sided bill. Its peculiar 
coarsehy-mottled mealy-looking plumage will at once 
distinguish it from any other Duck f it showl two 
eolouis only, greyish brown and dirty white, with the 
exception ot a w’ash of silver grey on the outside of the. 
pinion-quills. The darker colour predomSes above 
and the lighter below, and there is no wing-bar ■ the bill 
IS gmy and black, the eyes dark, and fhe feet da^- 

The jemale only differs from the male in being smaller 

auH The male is abolt ^1001 

and-a-half long, with a wing of about eight inches shank 
just under one and-a-half and bill just over tw?’ ^ ^ 

?°ohs like a semi-albino of some 
her species, inhabits Southern Europe especiallxr 
Spain,_ Northern Africa, and South-Western Ilf m 
India it IS chiefly known as a winter visitor to Sind but 
It has occurred m the South-West Punjab, Bahawal- 
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pur. Korthern Giizerat, Rajputana, the North-West 
Provinces, and Oudh. and near Calcutta. In Sind it 
affects rush-covered swamps, where it occurs in large 
numbers, the birds rising two or three at a time when 
disturbed, not all at once like most Ducks. It is said 
both to whistle and to quack: probably the voices of 
the sexes are different, as is so usually the case. It 
is probable, but not absolutely certain, that it breeds 
in Sind. The eggs are yellowish white, about ten in 
number, and the nest is placed on the ground among 
rushes in the countries where the bird breeds. 
Although differing so little from the female in outward 
appearance, the male of this species yet possesses the 
bony bulb in the windpipe so often found in drakes. 

In the other species belonging to this section, the males 
in undress, females and young have the plumage mot¬ 
tled with light and dark in a ver}^ characteristic way,, 
and some look much alike at first ; but they are much 
easier to discriminate than young Pochards. Two of the- 
genera are also, as remarked above, easil}^ known by 
peculiarities of form, and the others may generally be 
distinguished by the colour of the wing-bar, which is 
different in each species, and common to all members 
thereof as a rule. The reason for the existence of this 
natural coat-of-arms is an interesting subject for specu¬ 
lation. 

A theory has been advanced to the effect that the 
differing markings on the wings of allied birds are ‘ ‘ re¬ 
cognition marks whereby the individuals of each spe¬ 
cies are enabled to know their own kind, and hence verif\^ 
the proverb about birds of a feather flocking together. 
There may be something in this, as it is obviously im¬ 
portant that all the birds in a flock should keep “ time ” 
and observe formation in their evolutions, and so the 
occasional occurrence of alien individuals in flocks of 
other species cannot be held to be a serious objection 
to the theory. Nevertheless, the Ducks, which furnish 
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such excellent examples of differing Aring-markhre^: also 
furnish eAudenee Avhieh is rather unfa^urable to Ss 

place, seA'eral of 

the Pochards agree in hav-ing the same Ai'ing-pattern 

tnd sSoS^ the same.’ 

And secondly, the wmg-bar is not always constant in the 

same species m all its individuals ; the female Wigeon 

as A^e haye seen, seldom has one, and it is generally ah’ 

sent the female Pinta.I, though I 

lei. female individuals of this 

acquired it, though Avithout it at first 
Also the fernale Garganey gets an approach to this mark- 
1 % Avith advancing age; so that it avouM seem that 

these tAvo species are noAv acquiring the marking wh’ch 

IS nrtyet fixed. But ifit wele so important irfhe birS 

leedTT'ht't®’ *'■“ *>»”• "-'“ket females »•„“ d 
need to shoAv their nationality more than the males the 

.more so as they are especially the members of the ’spe- 

to distinguish as to rende? a 
special recognition-mark necessary. In favour of con¬ 
sidering the marking as an ornament is the fact that it 
IS m some cases at any rate displayed in courtship and 
this IS, no doubt, the chief use of its presence. 


The Shoveller. 


Spatula clypeata, Blanford, Faun 
Birds, Vol. IV, p. 452. 


Brit. Ind., 


■—Tidari, Punana, Tokar- 
wa/a, Ghirah, H. ; Pantamukki, Beng. • Dho- 

inalei(male), Khikeria Sankhar (fe¬ 
male), Nepal; Alipat, Sind. ^ 

heIutv^W^?r’® point—it can hardly be said of 
aif. 1 ^ distinction from other Ducks-- 

IS its very large and curiously formed bill TTn‘c io + * 

- long as the shank, and Iw'raf b™d Sm The™; 
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as at the root, with the sides of the upper chap inueh 
turned down near the end, and furnished with a very 
deep and eonspieuoiis fringe, forming a very perfect 
sifting apparatus. For the rest, it is a light-built Duck, 
with long pointed 'wings and rather small feet.,. 

The male’'s head and neck are bright nietailie green, 
the lower neck and breast white, belly and flanks bay 
iollowed b\’ a white patch, rump and stern black-green, 
long pointed scapulars blue, black and white ; the wings 
very bright, with blue shoulders and bright green bar 
bordered in front with white. The bill is black, eye 
yellow and feet orange. 

The female is mottled.dark and light brown, with a 
,general tawny hue ; the wing has a grey or grey brown 
shoulder and the wing-bar is duller green than in the 
male. Her bill is brown above, orange below, and her 
eyes brown. The young are like her, and the male in 
undress is similar, except for being darker and redder 
m hue, and retaining his brilliant wing-colouring. 

The male is about twenty inches long, with a wing 
rather over nine, bill about three, and shank about one 
and-half. The female is smaller. 

The Shoveller inhabits the greater part of the northern 
hemisphere, breeding in the temperate portion, and 
migrating south in winter, when it visits India, Ceylon 
and Northern Burma among other places. It becomes 
rarer to the southward than in Northern India, but is 
reported by a writer in the Rangoon Gazette, Nov. 26, 
1908, as not rare in Pegu or Tenasserim. and Mr. Oates 
has obtained a specimen from the Shan States. It 
does not ordinarily breed in India, but Layard found 
young birds in Ceylon, so it must sometimes do so. 
The nest is on the ground, and the eggs greenish buff. 
In India it haunts fresh water and is found singly or 
in small numbers, keeping to the shallows, for it is of 
all the Ducks most perfectly adapted for surface 
feeding. Captive birds have been noticed to assidu- 
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ouslv sift the water abo^'e feeding Pochards ; this I 
never saw done > bjrd I ' 

observed the same habit in lame - lit+lo villac^e 

in England. The Shoveller is fond of chrt> little vil ^ ^ 

ponds, where it is very tame, and is sa^d to be ■ > 
foul feeder ; its flesh is considered poor m 

the onlv one I ever ate was good enoUfc,h, ana 

in Amenca, .Audubon said that no good 

s 4:ntt hSrhifthibuddSg"^^^^^^^ 

■ an ordinary-looking bill, and that the young drakes show 
the enlargement most as growth proceeds. 


The Pintail. 

Dafila acuta, Blanford, Faun. Brit. Ind., Birds, 
Vol. IV, p. 447- 

t/'-P'Rx.^ruLAR Names ;— Sank, Sink-par, H. (N.- 
W P ) ■ 'Kokarali, Drighush, S\n&] Dt^hans, 
Sho-lon-cho, Beng. ; Digunch, ^epal. 

Nanja, Uriya ; Laitunga, Manipur; Tau-bay, 

Buriji- 

The Pintad, despite its strikingly aristocratic appear- 
ince has really bih the faintest claim to generic rank. 

I s onljtpeculiarity consists in its slender build wi h 
long nelk long parallel-sided bill, and long pointed tail 
of IS the centre feathers in drakes reach a great 
fing^ The wings are also long, but the legs remain 
rather short. 

The male's plumage is of a general pencilled-grey co- 
our on the upper surface and flanks, produced by fi 
black lines on white ; the head is dull dark brown with 
a lilac gloss on each side behind the eyes ; the back of 
ke neck black, with a white band on each side running 
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down to join the white of the fore-neek, breast and belly ; 
the stern and long tail-feathers are black, and just in 
front of the tail, on the hank, is a yellow-buff patch. 
The wing-bar is bronze-green, with a cinnamon bar in 
front and a white one behind. The scapulars are long, 
and black wdth pale edges. 

The female is mottled with dark brown and buff or 
white, the markings being particularly clear and dis¬ 
tinct ; she usually shows no coloured wing-bar, but two 
whitish ones where it should be. In both sexes the bill 
is black along the middle and grey at the sides, the 
eyes dark, and the feet grey. Young birds have darker 
and more uniformly-coloured bills. 

The male in undress bears a general resemblance to 
the female, but the details of the marking are different, 
the light bars being nearly transverse, instead of follow¬ 
ing the outline of the feather ; and he shows the wing- 
bar as in full plumage. The young male appears to 
resemble him in this stage. 

The male is about tw’o feet long, but may be more or 
less according to the development of his long tail-fea¬ 
thers, w^hich may measure over nine inches; he has an 
eleven-inch wing, bill about two and-a-half inches, and 
shank over one and-a-half. The female is smaller and 
has a much shorter and less pointed tail, though this 
is still long for a Duck, and the transversely-barred fea¬ 
thers thereof are characteristic of her only. 

Pintails have an exceedingly wide range, being found 
nearly all over the Northern Hemisphere ; in the United 
States they are known as '' Sprigs. ” They breed mostly 
near the Arctic circle, nesting on the ground and laying 
greenish-grey eggs, and are only winter visitants to our 
area, occurring throughout India, Burma, and Ceylon. 
They are generally in flocks which are sometimes very 
large, and frequently composed of males only. They 
are remarkably rapid flyers, but do not rise so easily as 
might be expected from their light build. The male 
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has a bony bulb in the windpipe, and his voice is a 
taint soft note, while the female utters a harsh unplea¬ 
sant quack : but they are silent birds as a rule, the 
females especially. The}.' are always most excellent 
eating, and as they stand the hot weather well, might 
easily be kept through the summer for table purposes 
in antmuitable tank or building. This species is partic¬ 
ularly liable to show the rusty wash on the lower parts 
found in many Ducks ; it is undoubtedly a stain, as a 
drake Pintail I had unpinioned showed it suddenly 
one day after a night's absence from the tank where he 
was living. 

I once saw a semi-albino Pintail drake in the Calcutta 
bazaar, of a pallid whitish hue with flesh-coloured bill 
and feet ; and Mr. M. Mackenzie, of Chuprah, wrote me 
once that he had got a snow^-white female of this bird. 

The Mallard, Spot-bill, and Yellow-nib are large 
Ducks of a somewhat heavy build, with big broad 
bills ; they are*about the same size, but are easily dis- 
tinguished'by the wing-marking : the wing-bar is steel- 
blue in the Mallard and Y^ellow-nib, in the Spotted-bill 
metallic green with a long white splash above and 
behind it. 

The Mallard. 

Anas boscas, Blanford, Faun. Brit. Ind., Birds, 
Vol. IV, p. 435. 

Vernacular Names :— Nil-sir, Niroji, H. ; Lilg 
(male), Lilgahi (female), Nepal. 

The Mallard differs from all our Ducks in that the 
male’s four middle tail-feathers are curled up; he is very 
different from the female in general plumage also. In 
general colour the male is grey, the effect being produced 
by a fine pencilling of dark brown on white, more or less 
marked : the head is bright metallic green, this colour 
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being separated by a whoey.ng round the middle of the 
r^ek II om the deep ba\" of the lower neek and breast * 
the rumjy stern, and curly tail-feathers are black, and 
the ^^ng-bar steel-blue edged with white fore and aft. 
lire biii is yellowish olive-green and the feet oranae • 
eyes dark. ’ 

The female is mottled with light and dark brown, with 
the wings and feet like the male ; her bill is eommonlv 
black With an orange tip and edges, but varies. The 
male in undress is her, but black on crown and 
lump ; young males resemble him in this stage. 

The male is about two feet long, with a wing about 
eleven inches ; bill about two and-a-half, and shank 
aboi^ one and-a-half ; the female is smaller and consi¬ 
derably lighter. 

TheMallard,likemany others of our Ducks, has a very 
Wide range, bem.g a resident throughout the temperate 
regions of the Northern Hemisphere ; some birds migrate 
south in winter, \hith us it breeds in the Himalayas 
and Kashmir, and in winter is common in the Western 
Sind, not rare m the North-West Provinces, 
Oudh and Behar, and oeeasionally occurs in Guzerat, the 
Central India Agency, the Deccan, Bengal, Assam, and 
Northerly Burma ; in Southern India, Ceylon, Pegu, and 
Tenasserim it is unknown. Although by no mean^ 
widely or universally distributed over India, this is the 
most familiar of all Ducks, being the common wild 
species of Europe, and the ancestor of our various tame 
breeds, except the Muscovy, which comes from a very 
distinct South i\nier:ean bird {Cairina moschaia), a 
tree-haunting species more nearly allied to our Comb- 
duck. The domestication of the Duck is not so very 
ancient, since Columella, a Roman agricultural writer 
of about the beginning of the Christian era, recom¬ 
mends that Ducks snould be kept in netted enclosures 
to prevent their flying away, and that the stock should 
be increased by taking the eggs of the wild birds and 
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putting them under hens—showing that Ducks were 
about as much domesticated then as Pheasants are 
now ; a fact which makes their general loss of the 
power of fi5dng, while this has been retained by the 
Goose, particularly interesting. The Mallard is, in¬ 
deed, one of the easiest of all birds to tame and breed ; 
it also crosses very freely with other Ducks, and 
stamps its impress on the hybrid in a very noticeable 
way, as far as coloration is concerned. Those who 
require a large Duck for the table out here should not 
try to introduce the heavy European breeds, which are 
unsuited to the country, but cross the country Ducks 
with the Muscovy, by "which means a large Duck is 
produced, weighing over six pounds, and of excellent 
flavour. It is of course barren, but there is no 
difficulty in making the cross as often as required. 
The wild Mallard is one of the best of all Ducks for the 
table, though remarkably omni vorous in its habits ; it 
is usually found in small or large flocks. The male 
has a bony drum in the windpipe, and any one who 
has noticed poultry must have observed the difference 
in the voice of the sexes, the drake’s hoarse faint 
quack sounding as if he had a very bad cold. The 
Mallard breeds in Kashmir in May and the first half of 
June, laying six to a dozen greenish white eggs in a 
nest of grass, &c., on the ground. In England it not 
unfrequently builds in trees, the young ones being 
allowed to fall and take their chance. 

The Spotted-bill. 

Anas p£2cilorhyncha, Blanford, Faun. Brit. Ind., 
Birds, VoL IV, p. 436. 

Vernacular Names :— Garm-pai^ Garmpar, Bata, 
Gugral, H. ; Hunjur, Sind ; Naddun, Nepal 
Terai; Kara, Manipur; Tau-^bay, Burmese. 

In the Spotted-bill the male and female are alike, and 
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tne wings are proportionately shorter than in the 
Mallard, tte Spotted-bill, however, stands higher on 
Its legs. The general plumage is mottled light and 
daik, much as m the females of other Ducks of this 
section With a general greyish east. The fore-nart of 
the body IS mostly light, the hinder dark tbe^run t 
and stern being quite black. The wing-bar is meS 
green, edged white fore and aft, and the oute^ webs of 
ihe mnei quills are white, making a long whUe splash 
on the wing ; this is often stained with brown in the 
female. The bill is very characteristic, oran<Je or 
scarlet at the root, black for most of its length and 
broadly tipped with brilliant yellow varvmg to 
orange ; m fact Mr. F. Gleadow told me that in^Smd 
he has found the tip and root of the bill about the 
same colour, here in Bengal they are verv clifferem 
The eyes are dark, and feet bright red, varying to ora^e; 
the old males having them brightest. The female "is 
not much smaller than the male in this species 

are less spotted below and, when first 
■ledged, usually have the black of the bill not reach¬ 
ing the Sides, and the red patches only indicated by an 
oiange shading at the base, the sides of the bill beui<^ 
yellow. In some, however, the black spreads right 
across the bill, and the two basal red patches are 
defined, much earlier than in others. 

The Spotted-bill is always confined to the Indian Em- 
pre, and is found throughout India south ’ of the 
Himalayas, Assam, Manipur, the Upper Irrawaddv 
Valley above Mandalay, and the Shan States but 
rare in Lower Burma. In Ceylon it is found, but -A 
not common. It frequents fresh water, and is found 
according to season, in pairs or small parties, as a rule 
The breeding-season for this species varies according 
to Sepfembe^^^^^ ^ orthern India generally from July 

The eggs are greyish-white, and six to twelve in num- 

ber, and the nest, made of grass and rushes, is plaeed on 
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the ground in cover or on a low branch of a tree. The 
Spotted-bill flies as quiekl3^ as the Mallard, and swims 
and dives better, being very hard to catch if wounded ; 
its note, in both sexes, is much like that of this its ally. 
It has been introduced into European collections of 
waterfowl, and breeds well, sometimes hybridizing 
with the Mallard ; and this hybrid is at least partly fer¬ 
tile. But the intermixture of these two very beautiful 
and distinct species is strongly to be deprecated, except 
for the purpose of a scientific experiment. 

It would appear that the female Spotted-bill prefers 
the Mallard to her own drakes, for on two occasions, on 
Mr. W. Rutledge’s premises, a Spotted-bill Duck has 
mated with a Mallard-coloured tam.e drake, in spite of 
the presence of males of her own species ; in one ease 
eggs were laid, and in the other, the birds were several 
times seen to pair. 

The Yellow-nib. 

A7^as zonorhyncha, Salvadori, British Museum 
Catalogue of Birds, Vol. XXVII, p. 211. 

This Duck is very like the Spotted-bill, but has a blue 
wing-bar like the Mallard, with no white in front of it, 
and very little white on the tertiaries ; there is no red 
on the bill, and the yellow' tip of this is smaller than in 
the Spotted-bill; and the whole belly is dark, while in 
that species it is light and spotted down to the thighs. 
The iemale is paler than the male, and the young are 
lighter still, and resemble the Spotted-bill in having a 
white border in front of the wdng-bar and a considerable 
amount of w'hite on the tertiaries. 

In the Asian for January loth, 1899, page 376, 
“ Earth-worm, ” wwiting from Kengtung, South Shan 
States, enumerated 24 M. as shot there in 

the previous year, and showed that it bred there. 
Its usual breeding place is North-East Asia, including 
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Since then 

Thompson (Journal, As. Soe., Bengal, Vol. 
LAIA, pt. II, pp. 141^ 142) has recorded it as 

eornmon in these States, and as meeting at the Fort 
Stedman lake with the Spotted-bill, hybrid birds often 
occurring in this locality. A specimen of the Spotted- 
bill from Tamilone Upper Burma, and anoth^ from 

Dr. J. Anderson and in 
the Indian Museum m my time, showed no red on the 
bill, though adult, and might have had some zomr- 
hymha blood. At the same time observers will need 
to be careful in imputing a hybrid origin to inter¬ 
mediate specimens, since, as above noted, the young 
Yellow-nibs are much more like the Spotted-bill than 
their parents though the blue wing-bar ought to 
distinguish them. The Yellow-nib also has I pro¬ 
portionately longer wing; it inhabits China Taoan 
and the Wle Islands, Mongolia and Eastern Siberia 
and has full claim to rank as one of our Indian Ducks' 
as in addition to the above records, several collectors 
dfstriS^^ onwards in the Dibrugarh 


The Australian Wild Duck. 

Anas superciUosa, S.^.lvadori, Brit. Mus. Cat., Birds 
Vol. XXvII, p. 206. ' 

MDuck” of Australia and 

(jrre)* jjuck^ of jNew Zealand sportsmen closely resembles th#* 
. lallard and bpotted-bill in size, form, note, and s^enerai habits 
noticeably difiereiit, being of a verv 
dark chocolate brown with narrow paler ed<^incrs to tht^ 

bfack'lyefyelk'ani ^ 

Dlack ej. e-streak, and the wing-bar is metallic green with 

L f A u The bill is slate-colour and the 

feet dull orange. 1 here is no sex difference, both drake and 

fhe dik”bfov™ plumage, which reminds one of 

the dark bro\\n otten seen in tame Ducks. Although occur- 

A and ranging though 

the East Indies, this is essentially a Pacific-re^on specifs. 
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being the common wild Duck not only of Australia and New 
Zealand, but of Ne^v Guinea and even Polynesia, where very few 
Ducks are found. It lays about a dozen eggs of a creamy or 
greenish-white, but, though so very similar to the Mallard and 
Spotted-bill in most respects—indeed, it will in captivity 
interbreed with them with the greatest readiness—it is much 
more of a tree-builder, the nest being placed indifferently 
either on the ground or in a hole or stump of a tree or in the 
deserted nest of some other bird. 

The Gadwall. 

CJiaulelasmus streperus, Blanford, Faun. Brit. 
Ind., Birds, Vol. IV, p. 440. 

Vernacular Names :— Mila, Bhuar, Beykhur^ 
H. ; Peing-hans, Beng. ; Mail, Nepal ; Burd, 
Sind. 

The Gadwall, though one of the larger Ducks, is a 
delicately formed bird, with long wings, small feet, and 
a narrow bill, of which the fringing shows well below the 
upper chap. 

Tlie male has the head and neck closely speckled 
brown, the breast mottled black and white ; the general 
plumage brownish-grey, the effect produced by a 
pencilling of black and buff; the belly is white, ^the 
rump and stern are black, and the wing-bar is white 
behind with a black patch before ; there is an ill-defined 
patch of deep chestnut on the fiat of the wing. The 
bill is black and the feet orange, more or less dull, with 
black webs ; the eyes dark. 

The female is mottled dark and light brown, with a 
white_ belly, the wing-bar is like that of the male, but 
there is only a little chestnut on the wing. The feet and 
legs are like the male’s, but the bill is orange at the sides 
to a greater or less extent as a rule, though not invari¬ 
ably. 

Young birds and males in undress resemble the female, 
but the former are mure spotted below, and the wing- 
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coloration is not distinet ; their narrow, well-fring-ed bill 
and orange-tinged feet will, however, distinguish them 
from any other species. The male in undress retains 
the wing-eolours. The male is about twenty inches long 
with a wing about ten, bill about two, and shank about 
one and-a-half. Females are smaller. 

The Gadwali, like several of the Ducks of this section, 
ranges through the greater part of the Northern Hemis¬ 
phere, breeding in the temperate zone. In winter it is 
common in Northern India, to Assam, Manipur, and 
Upper Burma, but it is not known to reach Pegu, 
Tenasserim, the Peninsula south of Mysore, or Ceylon. 
It is a common bird in the Northern India, frequenting 
fresh water in general in large or small flocks. It is 
more active and graceful in its movements than the 
Mallard or Spotted-bill, and more noisy, though the call 
is weaker. Gadwalls are usually good eating, but may at 
times be ill-flavoured, as recorded by ‘'Chain-Snaffle ” 
in The Asian, December 20th, 1898, page 301. The 
male has a bony bulb in the windpipe, but I am not 
aware how his voice differs from that of the female, as I 
presume it does. There was in the Indian Museum 
a very curious hybrid between this species and the Mal¬ 
lard, wfflich was obtained in the Calcutta bazaar. In 
plumage it much resembles a male Tedl {Netfiimi crecca). 
but its large size, yellow feet, and the chestnut and white 
on the wdng show its relationship to be rather with this 
species. 

The Bronze-Cap. 

Eunetta falcata, Blanford, Faun. Brit. Ind.. 

Birds, VoL IV, page 438. 

Vernacular Names :—Kala Sinkhur, Oudli. 

This bird, rather unjustly set down as a Teal, for it is 
of very fair size, certainly does not deserve generic dis¬ 
tinction from the Gadwali, which it most resembles in 
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size and build, though not showing the fringing of the 
bill externally. 

The male only shows remarkable peculiarities. These 
are a bushy, silky, mane-like crest, long sabre-shaped 
tertiaries, and tail-coverts so ample as to cover the tail 
completely. The female is quite an ordinary-looking 
Duck. 

The male's head is bronze and green ; the throat and 
fore neck white with a dark green collar below the mid¬ 
dle ; the bod}" plumage resembles that of the Gadwall, 
with a coarsely mottled breast and finely pencilled body' 
but the colours are pure black and white, making a clear 
delicate grey in combination. The wings are plain grey 
with a black-green bar ; the rump black, and the stern 
black in the middle and yellow-buff at the sides. The 
long hanging plumes in the wings are black with pale 
grey borders, and do not show till the rest of the male 
plumage is fully developed. The bill is black, the eyes 
dark, and the feet grey. The female is almost exactly 
like the female Gadwall, but the wing-bar is black, some¬ 
times edged with white, and the feet grey, so that she 
can easily be distinguished from that bird. The bill is 
also entirely black, while the Gadwall’s is orange 
below at all events. The young and the male in undress 
resemble the female, but the latter shows some green 
gloss on the head. 

The Bronze-cap is common in Eastern Asia, breeding- 
in Siberia, w’-here it nests on the ground, and lays up to 
ten-cream-coloured eggs, and wintering to the southward 
in China, Japan, &e. To the westward it is rare, though 
it even extends to Europe at times ; but it occasionafly 
visits India and Upper Burma in winter ; it has also twice 
occurred in Manipur.^ No doubt the female often gets 
passed over as a female Gadw^all; and during my time 
we had quite a rush of this species, as we had of Beer’s 

* A specimen procured there was in the Indian Museum, presented 
by the late proprietor of The Asian. 
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Poeharcl for during the cold weather of 1S98-99, I got no 
less than six specimens, four females and two males, from 
the Calcutta bazaar, whence I had got a male in 1897. 
During the cold weather of 1899-1900, the species was 
quite common in the bazaar ; I saw about a dozen, all 
females with the exception of two, a quite immature and 
a nearly full-plumaged male. Mr. C, M. Inglis also 
procured a male in Tirhut, on January i8th, 1900 ; and 
Mr. M. Mackenzie wrote me that he had got four 
specimens in Chapra, three males and a female. In the 
winter of 1900-1901 the bird turned up again in fair 
numbers, although the season was a very bad one for 
wildfowl, and I saw only a few Baer’s Pochards. In 
January and February 1902, I noted as many as 
sixteen, but most of those I saw were females. ^Any 
one getting hold of living specimens of this very 
beautiful and unmistakable Duck should keep them 
alive for some zoological collection. In India, it usually 
appears in very small numbers, but probably occurs 
in flocks when it is common as elsewhere. One of my 
drakes uttered a cry, when frightened, like an ordinary 
duckling. There is a small bony bulb in the windpipe 
of the male, and the female’s note is different, being a 
quack much like that of the female common Wild Duck. 

The Garganey or Blue-winged Teal."'" 

Querpiedula circia, Blanford, Faun. Brit. Ind., 
Birds, Vol. IV., p. 449. 

Vernacular Names :— Chaitwa, Khaim, Patari, 
H. ; Ghang-roih, Giria, Bengal. 

With this species we begin the series of Teals, which 
are all birds of small size. The present one’s only strik- 

* This is the usual name given to this species in India by sportsmen, 
but the teaL Blue-winged Teal [Querquedula discors) is a North 
American bird, which has visited Europe a few times and may turn up in 
China. In it the male has the shoulders really blue, like the Shoveller’s 

_.i_ t _.. I-__ __i __ 
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ing point is that the fringing of the bill just shows 
below the upper chap, the blue wing being confined to 
the male. 

The male's colouration is very complicated, but he can 
alwa^^^s be recognized by his pinky-brown head closely 
speckled with white, with black crown and large white 
eyebrow ; the breast, rump and stern are mottled brown 
and black ; the wing “ shoulders are lavender grey, 
and the wing-bar dull light metallic green with a broad 
white border fore and aft ; the belly is white and the 
flanks white, coarsely pencilled with black ; the long 
pointed scapulars are streaked with French grey, black 
and white. The eyes are brown, and the bill and feet 
purplish grey. Mr. E. C. Stuart Baker, however, has 
met with one specimen with orange feet. 

The female is mottled with dark brown and whitish^ 
and has no wing-bar, or a very faint indication of one. 
The eyes, bill and feet resemble those of the male. 

The male in undress is exactly like the female except 
for the wings. He is later than most other Ducks in 
acquiring the full dress, not being in perfect plumage 
till the end of winter. The long scapulars are the last 
part of the male plumage to develop. Young males 
resemble him. The male is about sixteen inches long, 
with a wing about seven and-a-half, shank rather over 
one, and bill about one-and-three-quarters. Females 
are smaller. 

The Garganey appears to be peculiarly liable to 
albinism. I have observed no less than six of a peculiar 
pallid variety, showing more or less of the usual mark¬ 
ings in a pale washed-out shade. A pair of these are 
shown in the Bird Gallery of the Indian Museum, the 
male of which lived for some years in the Calcutta Zoo ; 
and I exhibited another pair, obtained in the bazaar, 
to the Asiatic Society. Since then a skin of an almost 
pure white specimen was submitted to me for identifi¬ 
cation, the bill and feet of which had evidentlv been dark 
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in life. But this was an exception, for the feet and bill, 
of these albinistic birds, as far as I have been able to 
observe, are fiesh-eoloured, and hence they ought never 
to be mistaken for the Marbled Teal, which has dark bill 
and feet, and is besides a much larger bird and very 
differently marked, the mottlings being very coarse. 
Our Blue-winged Teal has a wide range in the old world, 
breeding through a great part of the temperate zone in 
Europe and Asia, and wintering in North Africa, North 
China and Southern Asia as far as the Philippines and 
Celebes. It is one of our commonest winter visitants, 
occurring throughout India, Ceylon and Burma. It 
arrives early and leaves late, and is almost always 
in flocks, often large. It oeeasionally breeds with us, 
as young have been obtained in Oudh and at Moulmein. 
The eggs are creamy-white, six to thirteen in number, 
and deposited in a grass nest lined with down on the 
ground. The Garganey is a good bird for the table, 
if not quite equal to the Common Teal, and like that 
bird thrives excellently in confinement if suitable 
accommodation be provided, standing the hot weather 
well. The male has a peculiar inward guttural croak 
he is provided with a bony bulb in the windpipe, 
larger than that present in the Common Teal, and 
differently formed. 

The Common Teal and its allies, the Clucking and 
the Andaman Teal, are placed together in one genus 
(Nettimn), though they differ considerably intsr se^ 
especially the last named. They are all small delicately 
formed Ducks, with the bill not showing the fringing 
below the edges of the upper chap, and they all have 
a wing-bar of black and metallic-green or bronze. 
Independently of the difference of size and proportions 
they ma}^ be easily distinguished by this marking, as 
follows :— 

The Common Teal has the wing-bar half black and 
half green longitudinally, with a broad white or buff- 
and-w^hite border in front. 
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hardlv siidicientl^' distinet from oiir bird to rank 
a full species ; it merely larger, with a bigger bili. ^ 

It breeds in liigli nortliern latitudes, migrating in 
vciiiter^tu the coasts of the Mediterranean, Egypt, the 
('aspian Sea. Northern India, .China and Japan. It is 
said to be found in Assam, and has been shot in t'pper 
Burma. In America it reaches diex.co and Cuba m 
winter. With us it is a rare bird, \ds:ting. in the cold 
weather, the Punjab. Sind, Ciiteli,^ Rohiikhand and 
Oiidh, where it is usually ioiind on rivers, singly or in 
very small pannes of two or three bircis.^ The note 
of this Goose resembles a laugh, whence it is some¬ 
times called the Laughing Goose. 


The Dwarf Goose, 

Anser erythropus, Blanford, Faun. Brit. Ind., 
Birds, VoL I, p. 418. 

Vernacular Names.— None known. 

This little Goose, which, as I said above, is only 
about as big as a large tame Duck, is very like the 
\Thite-froiited : it has, however, proportionately longer 
wings and a smaller bill, is darker in colour (thus 
being the darkest of all our Geese), and has the white 
netcli cm the forehead in the form of a iongitudiiial 
‘ “ blaze ’ ’ or broad streak., running up from the bill to 
the level of a line drawn between the eyes.^ The bill 
A ^'>mk or flesh-coloured (with no black), ana the 
legs orange. The bili may apparently be sometimes 
orange or'vellow. The eyelids are edged with lemoii- 
vellow, and lienee very eonspieuous. Young birds, 
like the young of the White-fronted Goose, have no 
white on the head or black on the belhi 

The length is about twenty-one inches, wing about 
fourteen, shank about two and-a-half, bill one and-a- 
half. The wings are thus proportionally much 
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coatinent in water. It is rare in India, indeed, until 
recently the > nily Indian-killed specimen that had been 
pi'csciTid :s nne sn. the possession of Mr. Stuart Baker, 
'.vhich was 'ibtained by a native collector in the south 
of Cachar. The occurrence of the bird had, however, 
been several times before recorded, and Mr. Hume 
had even got specimens, but these were lost. His 
birds, a pair, were shut in 1S64. from a large flock of 
Grays ann.mg wliich their darker, browner colour and 
bright pink feet rendered them conspicuous. Spe¬ 
cimens !ia\-e also been procured of late years in the 
Shan States. 

Sportsmen should, therefore, be on the look-out for 
this bird, and when found, make a note of it. It is 
found in pairs and small flocks, and appears to be verv 
wild and wary. 

The White-fronted Goose. 

A user albifrons, Blanford, Faun. Brit. Ind., 
Birds, Vol. IV, p. 417. 

ERN.4CUL.AR Names. —None known. 

This Goose when adult is of a general dark brown 
colour, with a white band across the forehead, e.vtendino- 
to the corners of the mouth and sometimes the chiiw 
the belly is more or less blotched with black some¬ 
times very heavily, the legs are orange, and the bill 
fleshy or 3mlIow, with no black on it. 

Young birds have no white on the head, or black op 
the belly. The bird is considerably smaller than the 
Gray Goose, being about twenty-seven inches long, with 
a wing of about fifteen ; shank two and-a-half inches ■ 
bill two. This Goose has the widest range of all our 
Tndian species, occurring in Europe, Asia and North 
America ; for though the American form is some¬ 
times distinguished as Anser gamheli, it appears to 
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m captive birds of this species ken, 
iL tilt Laleuiia Zoo, the beak varied from rose-red in thf 
spring to a sallow flesh-colour when the biSs Ve« 
moulting, so there is evidently some seasonal chL't 

^ one or two speeimem 

m which me “nail” at the tip of the bdl usuallv 
wlme, was hojn-colour. but it never approached black. 

north of about 50" 

iai.aiut. and m Lentral Asia and Southern Siberm 
w mtenng m Sou^th Europe, North Africa. South-Western 
Asia, and Northern India. It is especiallv eomnmn m 
‘he Punjab, Sind, and the North- 
Manipm.''"^''"' and 

A": as the Nerbiidda on the West, 

smith ^he East; but seldom 

t!, ‘ plain inland. It is often in very 

rp«»-e to a tlioiisand birds or 

"vt idbr number oi birds that visit India is 

•bit r,f *h' t niore than a fifth of 

^ i^>^:ii-lieaaed, to lx-* meiraoned below. 

^^Tlv.s .species is the original stock of the Tame Goose 
0 "' Of-, nnoyvcis already domesticated, and some- 
imie^s cs. e,tst V. Jute. :n the time of Homer, as we know 
d’ P‘‘"^.‘’-SCS in the Odyssey. It ought, how- 

Hient.oned that there is seme possibiiitv of 
tae^\\ iiue-iroiited Goose, to be dealt with hereafter, 
nuinghau a share in the origin of our tame birds! 
ihe uoose has x-aned vert- little during these long 
at,cs uf^ aomestication in comparison with other birds 
more receiitlt^ tamed, sneh as the fowl. 


It should be mentioned, however, that the domestic 
Ouose of India has sprung, at least in part, from a quite 

dVe^notS iCygnopsis cygnoides). 

It is usual to call the Gray Goose the Gray Lag, the 
latter word being supposed, with much reason, to mark 
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AAvirig the root of the bill black, the said bill being ?*. 
two-inch one. 

Tlie Gray Goose. 

.4/:,sc/ leviiF, Blaxford, Faun. Brit. Iiid., Birdis. 
Vnl. Hb p. 416. 

Vernacular Xalies.— Soir.h KifrrLi-sop.ii Hpks, 
Huicu ; - BiiEgiilpur ^ 

Jf-Utcb;. d/c^j:h7‘h Xepai Terai ; KanzppL 
Z\Ian:pur. 4' 

T’ue Grav G'-scue is the largest a.iid inrjstVtrongly built 
-)1 the Indian suecies, with a big coarse bill wili • )\otr 
two iiiolits in htiwuii, with a strong nail and prominent 
teeth, shown plamlv hy the ga;):ng edges. In coietir :i 
ts generallu 'ti a icrownisn ureu. s^sinc specimens 0*0^ng 
browner and., others grever. The ‘‘ shcmldcr ’’ oi the 
winu is blue-grev, and so is the lower back ; the belly is 
nKA'e or less clotched with black in old birds. The bill 
and feet are tlesliy pink, the colour varying in depth. 
The young bird has the lowex back brownish-grey, and 
of coWse no black below. .There is often a white patch 
on the forehead. The whole length is about two feet 
and a half, and the closed wing about one-and-a-half, 
bill two-and-a-haif inches or over ; shank three inches.. 

In Europe the Gray Goose often has an orange bill, but 
apparently never in India ; there, however, according 
to Mr. Hume, the colour of the bill and feet varies 
much in intensity, from creamy white hardly tinged with 
pink to dingy livid purplish red. These differences, lie 
thinks, are matters of individual complexion, as he did 
not find them dependent on season; but, on the other 
hand, often coinciding with differences in the general 
tone of plumage so variable in this species. I may add 
that the bills and feet of waterfowl vary much in inten¬ 
sity of colour according to the state of health of the bird, 
being pale when it is not in good form. Moreover,' I 

2 
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The Clucking Teal has it bordered narrowly in front 
with cinnamon, and then half black and half green 
transversely. 

The Andaman Teal has the wing-bar velvety-black, 
with a bronze or bronze-green streak running through it 
longitudinally, and a big white patch m front. 


The Common Teal. 

NeUimn crecca, Blanford, Faun. Brit. Ind., 
Birds, Vol. IV, p. 443. 

Vernacular Names: —Chota Mnrghabi, Kerva, 
Lohya Kerr a, Pntari, Souchuruka, FI. ; Naroih, 
Tulsia-higri, Beng. ; Baigilagairi, Nepal ; Kar- 
do, Sind. ; Killowai, Tamil; Sorlai-haki, Can. 

This Teal is the smallest of its genus, and with the 
exception of the Cotton Teal, our smallest Duck. It 
has for its size a large head and bill, the latter narrow 
and nearly parallel-sided ; otherwise it is a very deli¬ 
cately formed little creature. 

The male is pencilled-grey in general colour, being 
marked with fine black lines on a white ground ; the 
head is chestnut, with a broad metallic-green stripe 
bordered with cream colour running back from the eye. 
The breast is buff with round black spots ; the belly 
white; the scapulars and stern black and cream, and the 
wing-bar very brilliant metallic-green above, velvet- 
black below, with a buff and white anterior border, and 
a white edging behind. The bill is black, eyes brown, 
and feet grey. 

The female is mottled with dark brown and whitish, 
but has the wing-bar like that of the male, only not quite 
0 bright, and with no buff ; by it she can easily be dis¬ 
tinguished from the very similar female Blue-wdnged 
Teal, as well as by her narrower bill not showing the 
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fringe, and rather smaller size. E\'es, feet and bill as 
in the male, but the last not so black. 

The male in undress bears a general resemblance 
the female, but, as in the Pintail, differs in details of 
marking. Young birds resemble the female^ but are 
more spotted below. Probably young males are like 
the male in undress. 

The male is about fifteen inches long, with a wing 
of about seven and-a-half, bill about one-and-three- 
quartcrs and shank just over the inch. Females are not 
much smaller. 

This Teal has a wider range than the Blue-winged, not 
only inhabiting Europe, North Africa, and Asia, in 
the temperate portions of which it breeds, laying some 
times more than a dozen ivory-coloured eggs in a nest on 
the ground, straggles at times to the East Coast of North 
America, on which continent it is, however, generally 
replaced by a very similar species, the American green- 
winged Teal, Nettiiim carolinense. It is a very common 
winter visitor to India, and probably occurs over the 
whole of our area, as it ranges as far as the Philippines, 
although not yet recorded from South Tenasserim. It 
keeps generally in small flocks, or even may be found in 
pairs or singly, on small pieces of water as well as large, 
unlike the Garganey. It has a smarter flight than that 
bird, and is better eating, both wild and tame. It stands 
captivit\^ equally well, and is easily kept. I have noticed 
individuals of this species kept in the Duck Aviary at 
the Calcutta Zoological Garden, which had acquired the 
habit of perching like Tree-ducks on the narrow ridges 
of gable-topped nesting-boxes—a thing Blue-winged 
Teal confined with them never seemed to do. This Teal 
whistles and quacks, the female being responsible for 
the latter sound and the male for the former ; he 
has, as abo\'e implied, a bony bulb to the windpipe. 
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The Clucking Teal. 

Nettium formosum, Blanford, Faun. Brit. Ind., 
Birds, VoL IV, p. 442. 

Vernacular Names :—None known. 

This species is considerably larger than the Common 
Teal, but has a proportionately much shorter and broader 
bill : the male also has long pointed scapulars like the 
Blue-winged Teal. 

The male's plumage is somewhat complicated to de¬ 
scribe, but he cannot easily be mistaken for any other 
Duck, by reason of his buh' head, with black crown se¬ 
parated by a white line from the metallic green streak 
passing back from the eye, and black throat sending up 
a black streak on each side to the lower eyelid. The 
back and rump are grey-brown, with an area of delicate 
blue-grey, formed by minute black and white lines, on 
each side of the shoulders, while pencilling re-appears 
on the hanks. The long pointed scapulars are chestnut, 
buff, and black, and the breast pinky-buff, darker at the 
sides and with black round spots in the middle. The 
belly is white, and the stern mostly black with chestnut 
edges and preceded by a white bar. The wing-bar shows 
first a cinnamon band, then a bronze-green one, then a 
black, and is finished off with white. The tertials are 
edged with buff. 

The female resembles the male in the colour of the 
wings ; otherwise she is mottled grey-brown, very like 
the female Common and Blue-winged Teal. But the 
wing-markings alone will easily distinguish her, to say 
nothing of the larger size with proportionately short 
bill, this being no longer than in the Common Teal. 

The male in tmdress is like the female, but with a 
redder breast and plain back. When nearly in full 
plumas^e the head-markinp’s are dulled bv hue hrnwu 
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The Ciuckmg Teal. 

Nettium formosum, Blanford, Faun. Brit. Ind., 
Birds, Vol. IV, p. 442. 

Vernacular Names: —None known. 


This species is considerably larger than the Common 
Teal but has a proportionately much shorter and broader 
bill : the male also has long pointed scapulars like the 
Blue-winged Teal. 

The male's plumage is somewhat complicated to de¬ 
scribe, but he cannot easily be mistaken for any other 
Duck, by reason of his bud head, with black crown se¬ 
parated by a white line from the metallic green streak 
passing back from the eye, and black throat sending up 
a black streak on each side to the lower eyelid. The 
back and rump are grey-brown, with an area of delicate 
blue-grey, formed by minute black and white lines, on 
each side of the shoulders, while pencilling re-appears 
on the flanks. The long pointed scapulars are chestnut, 
buff, and black, and the breast pinky-buff, darker at the 
sides and with black round spots in the middle. The 
belly is white, and the stern mostly black with chestnut 
edges and preceded by a white bar. The wing-bar shows 
first a cinnamon band, then a bronze-green one, then a 
black, and is finished off with white. The tertials are 
edged with buff. 

The female resembles the male in the colour of the 
wings ; otherwise she is mottled grey-brown, very like 
the female Common and Blue-winged Teal. But the 
wing-markings alone will easily distinguish her, to say 
nothing of the larger size with proportionately short 
bill, this being no longer than in the Common Teal. 

The male in undress is like the female, but with a 
redder breast and plain back. When nearly in full 
plumage the head-markings are dulled by fine brown 
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edgings to every feather, though still quite distinguish¬ 
able. 

The bill is dark bluish-grey, the eyes brown, and the 
feet blue-gre}’ or olive ; but in the female I got in 
Calcutta, the beak was olive at the root, spotted with 
black, and black at the tip, as well as having the feet 
olive-yellow with grey webs. But this was an excep¬ 
tional specimen, as she had the plumage of the male in 
undress, although, on dissection, the eggs in her ovaiy 
were plainl}" perceptible. 

The male is about sixteen inches long, with a wing 
about eight, bill about one-and-three-quarters, and 
shank about one-and-a-half. The female is little smaller. 

This very beautiful Teal properly belongs to Eastern 
Siberia, China, and Japan, breeding m the north of this 
area ; occasionally, however, it straggles to the westward 
even as far as Europe. In India it is excessively rare, 
only about four instances of its oceiirrenee having been 
recorded till the cold weather of 1898-99. when I got 
the above-mentioned female in the Calcutta bazaar, and 
Mr. M. Mackenzie of Rajaputtee. Chuprah, a male in 
the Sarun District, both of which were reported in The 
Asia-n ; on i6th December 1898, Mr. E. L. Barton, of 
Bombay, shot a male about twenty miles from Ahmeda- 
bad in Guzerat ; and since then the Indian Museum has 
received the head of a male, shot at J aipur, on i\pril 6th, 
1899, by Mr. C. Barker. Another was shot in the 
district of Dibrugarh by Colonel Row. 

The Calcutta female, the only one of that sex hitherto 
recorded from India, was in my time exhibited in the 
Bird Gallery of the Indian Museum along with the first 
recorded Indian specimen, a fiill-plumaged male obtain¬ 
ed, also in the Calcutta bazaar, by Blyth in 1844, and 
then, alas 1 in very poor condition. This is therefore a bird 
to be looked out for, as no doubt there are and have been 
more about ; though it must be noticed that the last few 
years have been unusually remarkable for an invasion of 
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India by East-Asiatic waterfowl, of which we have had 
the Green-head Pochard {Nyroca bcsri) in numbers, the 
Dwarf Goose (A nser erythropus ), the Bronze-Cap {Eimetta 
falcata) as above noted, and now this species, one of 
our vert-" rarest visitants in the ordinary way. 

That these birds had been habitually visiting us and 
had been overlooked, I do not for a moment believe. It 
is far more reasonable to suppose that they come at long 
intervals only or in veiy fluctuating numbers, ik proof 
of this was furnished to me by Mr. W. Rutledge, who, 
in dealing in animals in Calcutta for forty years, had 
never had this Teal or the Bronze-Cap offered for sale by 
the natives, though he had imported specimens from 
China as fancy birds. 

The Clucking TeaPs chief peculiarity appears to be 
that to which it owes its name, its harsh and frequently 
repeated clucking call ; this is constantly being uttered 
by the males, and will very likely prove to be confined 
to that sex. 

The Andaman Teal. 

Nettiiim alhigulare, Blanford, Faun. Brit. Ind., 
Birds, Vol. IV, p. 444. 

Vernacular Names: —None knowm. 

This is the largest of the genus, but has proportionally 
the smallest wings ; its bill is also short, like that of the 
Clucking Teal. The sexes are alike. The colour is a 
mottled brown, very dark, almost chocolate in fact. 
The throat, fore-neck, and a ring round the eye are white, 
as is a patch in front of the wing-bar, which is velvet- 
black with a longitudinal bronze-green streak in the 
middle, and a narrow lower border of white formed by 
the white edging of the first secondary. 

The white on the head show^s a tendency to spread, 
and in one Indian Museum specimen, a fine male. 
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extends all over the surface ; possibl}?' this is a matter of 
age, as old birds get white at the root of the beak. At 
any rate this variation is now quite common, and nearly 
all the living specimens I have seen brought from 
the Andamans show it. Such specimens have bred 
in the London Zoological Gardens, but their young were 
as described below, with no white on the face. 

Young birds have no w^hite round the eye. 

The bill and feet are blue-grey and the eyes reddish- 
brown or red. 

The male is about seventeen inches long, with a wing 
rather over seven-and-half, bill about one-and-three- 
quarters, and shank under one-and-half ; females are 
smaller. 

The Andaman Teal is resident in the Islands from 
which it takes its name, but is not confined to the South 
Andaman alone, as has been supposed, for Captain A. R. 
S, Anderson, i.m.s., late Surgeon-Naturalist to the 
Investigator, states in his Report for 1897-98, page 7, that 
he found a flock on East Island, the most north-easterly 
of the group. It may also straggle occasionally to the 
mainland, as one, the fragments of which were sent to 
the Indian Museum, was recorded some years ago in 
The Asian from Burma, where it had been shot from 
among a flock of Whistlers. 

This Teal frequents, in pairs or flocks, both fresh and 
salt water, apparently preferring the former. Unlike 
most of the Ducks of this section, it perches freely, and 
it is active both on land and water. I have seen some 
of the specimens in the Calcutta Zoo dive for food like 
Pochards; it is not very timid, and has a peculiarly 
soft noiseless flight as I have been able to observe 
in unpinioned specimens at large in the London Zoo. 
I noticed that the drakes were very pugnacious ; 
they also assisted in the care of the young, unlike 
most of the typical Ducks. The note is a low^ whistle 
in the male and a quack in the female. The nest has 
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1^0611 found in August; it was made of grass and placed 
on the ground ; the egg is eream-eoloured and smooth. 

The Oceanic Teal. 

Nettiuni gibberifrons, Salvadori, Brit. M;is. Cat . Birds 
VoL XXVII, p. 255. 

This Teal with which the Andaman Teal was formerly con¬ 
fused, is a widely-ranging species, found through the islands 
from Java to Australia and New Zealand. It has a close general 
resemblance to the Andaman Teal, but has a more speckled head 
no white eye-ring at any age, and no white border to the first 
secondary quill. It lays about a dozen creamy-white e^^f^s in 
holes in trees. In Australia there is another race or species 
{Nettiuni castanemn) in which, while the female is like both sexes 
of the sombrely coloured Oceanic Teal, the male has a very 
distinct plumage, the head being dark glossy-green, and the breast 
and fianks bay with black spots. This form has been known to 
stray to Java, so deserves mention here. 
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Synoptical Table of the Indian Anatid.e. 

The Diagnostic Characters given in this table apply to the 
species as a whole, irrespective of age, sex or season. 

Family Character. 

Ducks in the wide sense are web-footed water-fowl with a 
straight beak armed with teeth or ridges along the edges of 
both chaps. 


Sub-family I.—Swans (p. S). 

Size larger than tame Goose, neck exceedingly long, face bare. 
Bare face pale— 

Whooper (p. 11). 

Bare face dark— 

Mute Swan (p. 9). 

Sub-family II.— Geese (p. 14), 

Size smaller than tame Goose, usually bigger than tame Duck 
nostrils central: plumage grey or brown, pale-barred. 

Bill well over two inches ; feet fiesh-colour— 

Gray Goose (p. 17). 

Bill under two inches, black at root— 

Pink-footed Goose (p. 19). 

Bill two inches, feet orange— 

White-fronted Goose (p. 20). 

Bill well under two inches, feet orange, size hardly bigger 
than tame Duck— 

Dwarf Goose (p. 21). 

Plumage pale clear grey, with orange black-tipped bill— 
Bar-headed Goose (p. 23). 

Plumage very dark with white markings and red or buff 
breast— 

Ped-breasted Goose (p. 24)* 
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Sub-family III.— Mergansers (p. 29). 

Size that of tame Duck or smaller, bill toothed 
more than twice as broad at root as at tip. 

Beak lead-colour, under two inches— 

Smew (p. 35). 


taperir 


Beak reddish, well over two inches, with about eighteen teet 
between nail and nostril^ reet 

Red-breasted Merganser (p. 33). 

Beak reddish, well over two inches, with about fifteen teet 
between nail and nostril— ^ 

Goosander (p. 31). 


Sub-family IV.— True Ducks (p. 38). 

Size between tame Goose and Duck, aenerally smaller th« 
tame Duck ; bill with lower chap shutting into upper ; sides gen 
erall^. parallel or getting wider towards the end, and nostril 
(with one exception) nearer root of bill than tip. 

S^CTLQisi M^Diving Ducks, with outer toe as long as middle 0 
auUine fp ^^387^^ ^ ^ ieaf-lik 

1. Bill with nostril nearer tip than root_ 

Golden-eye (p. 42). 

2. Bill normal wing only about six inches from knuckle to tip- 

Stiff-tail (p. 43). 

white >^suaHy with ; 

Bill and feet more or less red or orange_ 

Red-crested Pochard (p. 45). ^ 

Wing with no white bar— 

Common or Red-headed Pochard (p. 48). 

Bill broadened at tip, greatest breadth equal to distance 
between nail and nostril; no crest— uistance 

Scaup (p. 50). 

Bill shaped as above, but a crest present_ 

Tufted Pochard (p. 51). 

Bill not much broadened, crown chestnut or brown_ 

Wkite-eyed Pochard 

Bill not muA broadened, crown dark green or blackish— 

Green-headed Pochard (p. 153). 
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Section B.— Walking or Perching Ducks, with outer toe shorter 
than the middle, hind toe with narrow lobe or none and bill about 
as long as shank (p. 63). 

1. Size very small, less than Pigeon, bill an inch lon<^_ 

Cotton Teal {p. 74). 

2. Size larger, quills short and not showing in closed wing.. 
Plumage mostly chestnut, with cream bar above tail— 

Large Whistler (p. 66). 

Plumage mostly dun, vith maroon bar above tail— 

Small Whistler (p. 65). 

3. Size large, wings long-quilled, tips of quills showing plain¬ 
ly inclosed wing. 

Plumage chestnut, with black-and-white wings— 

Brahminy (p. 69). 

Plumage white and black, with red or fleshy bill and feet_ 

Sheldrake (p. 70). 

4. \¥mgs dark, body mostly white— 

Comb Duck (p. 72). 

5. Bill short, small and French-grey or blue— 

Wigeon (p. 78). 

6. Tips of quills showing plainly inclosed wing, siiver-grev 

on outer web, steel-blue or inner— " ^ ^ 

Mandarin Duck (p. 76). 

Section C.— Ordinary surface^ceding Ducks, with outer toe 
shorter than middle, hind toe with narrow lobe, bill markedly-' 
longer than shank (p. Si). 

1. Bill very long, twice as broad at tip as root— 

Shoveller (p. 88). 

2. Bill ordinary, tail long and pointed— 

Pintail (p. 90). 

3. Bill and tail ordinary, wing nine inches or over. 

Wing-bar French-grey— 

Wood-duck (p. 83). 

Wing-bar fawn— 

Pink-head (p. 84), 

Wing-bar metallic green, with a white border and long white 
splash above— 

Spotted-bill (p. 94). 

Wing-bar steel-blue, outside of inner quills of win? tipned 
white— . 

Yellow-nib (p. 96). 

Wing-bar steel-blue, with white borders only ~ 

Mallard (p. 92). 

Wing-bar white— 

Gadwall (p. 98). 
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Wing-bar black— 

Bronze-cap (p. 99). 

and tail ordinary, wing 8'|- inches or under 
edJn”toqufnsT’'"°"'" wing-bar, klver-grey 

Marhled Teal (p. 86). 

Bill with fringing showing below upper chap, wing-bar liaht 
■anil green or none— 

Blue-winged Teal (p. loi). 

Wing-bar cinn^on, green, black and white in succession— 
Clucking Teal (p. io6). 

anYhaff^^een-® “ 

Common Teal (p. 104). 

vel^t-black, with a longitudinal bronze streak and 
Llarge white patch m front— ^ 

Andaman Teal (p. 108). 
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Table of Colours of Full-plum aged Males. 

If one had the only old males to deal with, the study of Ducks 
would be ridiculously easy, as no two can possibly be mistaken 
for each other with ordinary observation. But as the majority 
of birds obtained will not be full-plumaged males, it will be found 
better to work out specimens by the details previous^ given. 
If any showy bird be noticed, however, or a large bag be made, 
this table will be handy, for, no doubt, the easiest way is to learn 
the drakes and then find the ducks to match them. Where the 
sexes are similar the fact is noted with an asterisk. 

Swans (p. 8).— Plumage all white. 

* Bill black, bright yellow at root and on face— 

Whooper {p. xi ). 

* Bill orange-red with a black knob at root—■ 

Mute Swan (p. 9). • 2. 

Geese (p. 14 ).—Plumage grey or brown, pale-barred by tis lighter 
edges. 

'* Bill fleshy-pink— 

Gray Goose (p. 17). 

* Bill pink and black—- 

Pink-footed Goose (p. 19). 

* Forehead with a broad white cross band— 

White-fronted Goose {g, 20). 

* Forehead with a long white blazed— 

Dwarf Goose {g. 21). 

* Head white with two black bars-— 

Bar-headed Goose (p. 23), 

* Plumage mostly black with chestnut breast-— 

Redibreasted Goose (p. 24). 

Mergansers (p. 29.)— Btll very narrow and tapering, plumage 
pied. 

Head mostly white— 

Smew (g, 3S). 

Head dark-green, all under surface from neck salmon-white— 

Goosander (p. 31). 

Head dark-green, breast reddish-brown with black streaks— 

Red-breasted Merganser (p. 33). 
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^P- 38 ).-S* 7 I broad, nearly parallel-sided, and 

loiinded, plumage vanous, never all white, nor nearly uniform 
■ryfiy or brown. ' 


Large De'cks. 

* Foxy-red, with black and white wings—- 
Brahminy (p. 69). 

White and black, with chestnut belt and scarlet bill— 
Sheldrake (p. 70). 

Bronze-green and white, with a big black comb on the bill_ 

Comb-duck (p. 72). 

ead rusty, with white shoulders and white and black 

_ Wood-Diick (p. 83). 

Bill red, yellow and black, long white splash on wing — 
Spotted-bill (p. 94). ^ 

Bill black with yellow tip, blue wing-bar_ 

Yellow-nib (p. 96). 

Green head, white collar, chocolate breast, curls in tail— 
Mallard (p. 92). 

Scarlet bill, chestnut bushy head, black bellv— 

Red-crested Pochard (p. 45). 

Long shpp tail, dull brown head, white breast_ 

Pintail (p. 90). 


Middle-sized Ducks. 

ders— 

Wigeon (p. 78). 

,ving-^" sabre-shaped plumes in 

Bronze-cap (p. 99). 

wing chestnut, black and 

Gadwall (p. 98). 

Big broad bill green head, bay belly, blue shoulders— 

Shoveller (p, 88). 

Bright TOse-pink head, black body, buff quills— 

Pink-head (p. 84). ^ 

Chestnut head, grey body, black breast and stem— 

Common or Red-headed Pochard (-Q. aS) 

b°dy_. 

Beep-green head, bay breast, white belly— 

Green-headed Pochard (p. 53). 
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Black body, white belly and flanks— 

Tufted Pochard (p. 51). 

RuflE of chestnut hackles, and chestnut fan-feathers in wings— 
Mandarin Duck (p. 76). 

Mahogany-red body, pearl eyes— 

White-eyed Pochard (p. 55)* 

Deep green head, white-and-black body— 

Golden-eye (p. 42). 

Sky-blue bill, white head, pencilled-brown body— 

StiS tail {-g, 

* Chestnut body, black-and-chestnut back, cream above 
tail— 

Large Whistler (p. 66). 

* Dun body, slate and dun back, maroon above tail— 

Small Whistler (p. 65). 

Small Ducks. 

* Pale grey-brown and white, with silver-grey edging to 
quills— 

Marbled Teal (p. 86). 

* Chocolate, with white throat and ring round eye— 

Andaman Teal (p. 108). 

Buff head with black and green stripes— 

Clucking Teal (p. 106). 

Brown head with white eyebrow, French-grey shoulders— 
Blue-winged Teal loi). 

Chestnut head with green eye-streak, pencilled-grey body— 
Common Teal{^. 104). 

White with black cap and metaHic green wings— 



APPENDIX III. 


Aviaries for Ducks. 

An aviary for ducks should be constructed solely of iron¬ 
work and wire-netting (one inch mesh if teal are to be con¬ 
fined in it, to exclude rats) and the foundations should be 
made impregnable to vermin. At least half should be shaded 
with thatching, or better still, climbing plants. The hooj 
space should be more than half water, and the land should 
take the form of an island in the middle; this should have 
sloping edges, set with stone to keep the birds from dabbling 
them away. The water need not be more than two feet deep, 
and had better be less in places^; sorne arrangement should 
be made to draw it off whenever it begins to get foul. As^ for 
the height, eight feet will be enough, though a greater height 
will be all the better; but the extent in length and breadth 
must be considerable, at least thirty feet each wa^r* for ducks 
are heavy awkward birds on the wing (except whistling teal) 
as far as conducting evolutions in a confined space goes. It 
is in order to ease their feet when alighting that I recom¬ 
mend the arrangement of the aviary with land in the centre and 
water next the netting. A dead tree or a straggling living one 
should be introduced for the benefit of the perching ducks, and 
nest boxes can be put in to give a chance to any birds that 
are disposed to breed. The idea of this aviary is taken, with 
modifications, from the fine duck house in the Calcutta Zoo, 
undoubtedly far the most popular and successful of ah the bird 
houses there, and though such a building is naturafiy expensive 
to erect, it would prove a continual source of pleasure to the 
frequenters of the place when established in any public garden. 

A tealery for keeping birds for food can be made on much 
the same lines, but less expensively, as there is no reason to 
show the birds, and so a wooden or other building will do as 
well as an aviary. Moreover, so much water and space gene¬ 
rally is not needed, the birds* wings can be cut to keep them 
from fluttering against the netting, since they are not required 
to take exercise or show themselves off on the wing. It should 
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“ mind in keeping ducks'confined that any 
•®' niost deleterious to them, 

toe wa^Sf whieWh weight and comparative awkwardness; 
^vfnT^S,- -f ‘^®,P°m’ things wUl break their claws and 

t^r w?nv 7 ^®’ ®°“fined in too smaU a space with the use of 
tneir ^vings, must be seen to be believed. 


Keeping Ducks on Tanks. 


In keeping ducks on a tank, an island on to which they may 
retire at night to escape land vermin, is almost absolutely 
necessary; it is easy enough, however, to extemporize wooden 
floatmg_ones, of which the birds will intelligently take advan¬ 
tage. Ducks thrive very well when kept pinioned but other¬ 
wise at large, better, if anything, than in an aviary; but unless 
the tank is a large one, it ought to be fenced round, for the 
smaller it is, the more prone they are to leave it and go waddling 

about, to their certmn destruction. 

^?p-cing a yard high will do for most ducks, as few can climb 
It; it should be put very close to the water, within a yard or 
hi t^ot, so that they cannot get so far away from their ele¬ 
ment that a sudden rush and flutter, if alarmed. wiH not take 
them into it. 


Birds turned out hke this will generally have to be pinioned; 
for though ducks^ wings are more easy to clip eSectually than 
those of most birds, owing to their losing all the quids at once 
yet even a yearly clipping necessitates catching the birds, which is 
not always an easy operation ; and in fact waterfowl in Europe 
are almost always pinioned. I tried turning birds on to 
the In^an Mnsenm tank with some of their quills clipped or 
plucked, and at one time had nearly aE the resident Indian 
species _there together j but the result was most disappointing, 
as all departed when they regained the power of fiight. And 
the ^penence of the Calcutta Zoo with their fine piece of water 
has been similar, so that I would not advise any duck-fancier 
to trust Ins birds with the use of their wings. 

Pimomng, although undoubtedly not a pleasant operation 
tor the birds, cannot cause it much subsequent pain, as a pi¬ 
nioned duck, thrown into the water, takes no such notice of the 
injured wmg as it for instance, of a sore foot, and I have 
even seen them begin to feed at once. Only one wing should 
be operated on, as the object is to destroy the balance, and 
the part to he amputated is that carr37ing about the first five 
of the primary quills. This can be found and severed by 
noting the foEowing instructions; for practice of course a 
dead bird should be used—any intended for-the table wEl do. 
btartmg from the knuckle-joint, and feeling up towards the 
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tip of the wing, will be found yet another joint, not highly 
fl£cible, like the knuckle, but very stiff and little moveable ; 
it is overhung by the little moveable plume of stiff miniature 
quills known as the bastard wing, which springs just in front 
of the knuckle. This joint found and cut through, about the 
ffrst five pinion-quills are permanently removed and the bird 
incapacitated for flying more than a few feet. 

Birds intended for the table, which may be easily kept on 
a tank arranged as above described, need not of course be 
pinioned, as they will presumably be used up before they have 
moulted out and got their quills again, so that clipping in their 
case is sufficient. Nor is it necessary or advisable to pinion 
birds which are destined to be sent home shortly. 

What to keep. 

If the object be to keep a complete series of the Indian ducks, 
females as well as males should be put in ; but if an attractive 
show is desired, it will be found far better to confine the collec¬ 
tion to drakes, as the dull-coloured females very greatly spoil 
the effect of the whole. The Brahminy and Comb-duck should 
be introduced with caution, and only if there be plenty of room, 
as these birds are apt to be very savage ; one of the former at 
the Calcutta Zoo used to cherish a peculiar prejudice against a 
bar-headed goose, and gave it a very lively time. For eating 
of course, only the better-reputed species should be selected. 

Breeding. 

The only Indian ducks at once worth breeding and like 
to breed in this climate are the pink-head, wood-duck, and 
Mandarin duck. Breeding birds should have a secluded place 
assigned them, with plenty of living vegetation and suitable 
nestinr accommodation. Any of the migratory species would 
probably breed in the hills, and white swans should certainly 
^ tried there, since the3r are rather at a premium in India, 
and should pay well to raise. I believe swans have been, and 
may still be, kept at Ootacamund, but I do not know whe¬ 
ther they have bre’d there; they have not in Calcutta, though 
eggs were laid at the Botanical Gardens. 

Tra^^sport, &c. 

Coops for sending waterfowl in should not be higher than 
the birds reqwe to stand upright in. The front should be 
barred, mot netted, the bars being placed close together, so 
that the "birds cannot get their heads out. The floor should 
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be barred, the bars being about an inch apart for large and 
for small birds, and there should be a moveable tray under- 
th for clearing; or the floor may be made solid and covered 
b. a mat or good layer of sand or sawdust. Water should 
supplied in a securely flxed vessel whence it will not easily 
spilled, and the grain put in this—in fact, the food for these 
Is should always be placed in water for them. Waterfowl 
ch have been for a long time without a bath should be allow. 
Dne with discretion, for after even a short absence from water 
ir feathers get disordered, and they become as wet as land 
is, so that they should not be allowed to stay in too long, 
precautions like these be observed the care of these birds 
rery easy, and will well repay attention, as good prices can 
obtained for rare species. 
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•W this as tht- G(.>osc which ' ‘ lagged ’ ’ beliincl to 

'ireetl in Britain as it torrneriy did. though now oiih.- 
d.M’ng sn a tew places in Scotland) when the rest of 
tile wil'.l Geest* went north. As. however, the “ lag is 
c( citiniially getting niixedi up with ‘ ‘ leg ’ ’ and the herd s 
leas are anything but grey. I have thought it as well to 
tlrnp tlris ^ui^n\^ th.s ^pec:e^ having the greyest } luinage 
oi all < nir Geese except the Bar-heade«l. which is well diS- 
tiiigiiished by the marking Ironi which it takes its naine. 

The Pirik-footed Goose* 

Awnc;' b-a!t/?v;'Agv;a'/a/.s-, Blanford, Faun. Bnt. 

Ind., Birds, VoL IV. p. 41S. 

VE RN AC U LA R X .AN E S. —X 0116 kllO WIl. 

This Goose is smaller than the Grata with a much 
shorter bill, but iiiueii resembles that s])ec:es :n ctaeiir- 
:nga though it is darker, hut ;s easily distniguishea :runi 
it and all our other Geese by :ts bill, which is black at 
tlie root and on the nail, the intermediate portion being 
pink, as are the feet. There is no black on the belhr. 
The bird is about twenty-eight inches long ; the dosed 
wing about sixteen, and tiie bill two. shank three. Senii- 
dumesticated birds ha\’-e been known to produce young 
with orange band on the bill and orange feet, and spe¬ 
cimens may also occur among wild birds; so that the 
!Alack on the bill is the best eiiaraeter to go by. Such 
i srange-billed and footed birds, did any^ turn up in 
India, mighi be mistaken for the Bean Goose (Atisar 
srgr/a/Jii, which is strongly suspected of occurring here, 
and alwavs has a blaek-and-orange bill and orange 
feet; but'the former member is much larger than the 
bill of the Pink-footed Goose, being as big as in the 
Gray, about two-and-a-half inches, or even larger in 
some eases. 





